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THE ATTITUDE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS BRACKETT, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


We all unite in the hope that the war of 1812 may ever 
be known, as it is known to-day, as the last war with 
England. While each nation honors and cherishes and 
ever will the memory of the patriots and heroes who have 
shown their loyalty and valor upon the battlefield, neither 
nation desires any new occasion for the display of these 
virtues in the same arena There are opportunities enough 
for rendering patriotic services and exercising heroic 
qualities in the walks of peace. 

In the olden time disputes between persons were settled 
by personal combat. The modern way is to refer to the 
courts. Law has taken the place of force. The Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts declares that every subject of 
the commonwealth ought to find a certain remedy by 
having recourse to the laws for all the injuries or wrongs 
which he may receive in his person, property or character. 
International disputes should be adjusted in like manner. 
Every nation should find a remedy for its grievances, not 
by a resort to arms, but by having recourse to the laws, 
and to an impartial tribunal invested with the authority 
of applying to them questions which may arise. War 
is not in accord with the spirit of modern civilization. 
Arbitration is the watchword of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and of the centuries which are to 
come. It is one of the cheering features of the mission 
upon which our friends come to us, that it was initiated 
by the workingmen of England and that their special 
representatives constitute part of this deputation. The 
appreciation thus evidenced by the working people, of 
the terrible burden which war imposes upon them is a 
proof of their wisdom. They favor arbitration between 
nations, as they favor it between employers and em- 
ployed. 


In Massachusetts they have demanded arbitration for 
the settlement of labor controversies. Massachusetts 
has responded to that appeal, and established a board for 
the people. It is to be hoped that the example of the 
commonwealth in this regard will be followed by other 
States and other nations to the end that labor and capital 
may dwell harmoniously together, each respecting the 
rights of the other and each interested in the welfare of 
the other. The people of Massachusetts having thus 
successfully adopted arbitration for this purpose will 
gladly join in an effort to apply the same principle to the 
controversies of nations, and will therefore heartily co- 
operate with our distinguished guests in the beneficent 
work which brings them to America.— Address in Tremont 
Temple, Nov. 12, 1887. 


EDUCATION OR WAR-SHIPS—WHICH? 


The Blair Bill, defeated by the votes of leading New 
England and Republican Senators in the United States 
Senate, appropriates in a guarded way to be expended 
by the localities benefited $77,000,000. The naval bill 
introduced by one of them contemplates the expenditure 
also in a term of years of $349,000,000 to construct ships 
to provoke and wage war or to rot in idleness. Senator 
Hawley is credited with the last ourfce that broke the 
bill’s back. He showed that appropriations would outrun 
the national income, if the proposed revision of the tariff 
should take place. 

Blair’s bill proposes to use a part of the present surplus 
revenue to educate the illiterate, North and South, East 
and West, according to the proportion of ignorance. 
This would extend the freedom and the intelligence of 
the ballot. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


We are not surprised that our venerable friend John 
Hemmenway is made sad by the movement to place flags 
on the public schoolhouses. It is because the flag has 
come to him and to most citizens as well as soldiers to 
signify war. With the rustle of its folds mingle the 
moans and groans of maimed and dying men. Its red- 
ness is the redness of blood shed by the fierce hand of 
brother against brother. Its stars are dimmed by the 
tears through whieh many a mother and wife must see 
them. In times of peace the flag has been most closely 
associated with warships, arsenals, forts and military 
parades. It has come to be not so much a sign of 
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nationality as an emblem of belligerency. Some who have 
learned to dread patriotism on account of the selfishness 
and hostility which is fostered in its name, object even to 
a national flower. But to us the ideal flag differs from 
this. It is an emblem of nationality. It stands for the 
victories of peace. The settlement, unification, liberty, 
industry and all those ‘‘rights of man,” which this nation 
secures to its citizens, are reflected in the flag. Though 
its most conspicuous place has been in the past warlike, 
yet the future has better things in store. 

If these States are to keep together, an incalculable 
power for good in the world, the people must have not 
only certain principles and aims, but certain ambitions 
and hopes in common. Of these a visible emblem is 
necessary. Let us see to it that our country’s flag with 
every year means not hatred but love; not bloody strife, 
but peaceful progress; not aggressive war but self-re- 
spectful Peace. It is ‘‘conversion” that we believe in 
and hopefully labor for, not suppression or destruction ; 
the swords converted to plow-shares, spears to pruning 
hooks, the children of the nation led to learn war no 
more, the flag so converted as to signify unity, nationality, 
fraternity, freedom, concord and Peace. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


Such is the subject to be discussed in a National Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., April 1, 2 and 3. An 
invitation has been addressed to ‘‘all existing Christian 
Organizations” to send delegates. The American Peace 
Society will probably be represented. If there be any 
Christian organization in this country which believes 
that Christian principles ought to be reflected in Govern- 
ment, it is this same Society. Its grand object is to 
inculcate those principles as they apply to the military 
system, which is essentially a partof ‘‘civil” Government. 
The Constitution of the United States recognizes the 
army and navy as essential to the Government. The 
President may declare war. He may call for volun- 
teers. He is ex-officio the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The Congress is authorized to enact necessary 
laws for the conduct of army and navy. It provides 
money by appropriations from the public treasury. The 
war-making power has been repeatedly exercised by the 
Government: first, by the Continental Congress before 
the more perfect Union was formed; secondly, in the 
second war with Great Britain; thirdly, in a war with 
Mexico; and fourthly, in the war for the preservation of 
the Union. In this latter conflict the Government went, 
by the admission of all persons, to the very verge of its 
constitutional powers. That same. Government now con- 
fronts the future armed not only with its clearly stated 
constitutional powers, but also with a multitude of pre- 
cedents, which arose in the emergencies of actual war. 

By the general consent of civilized nations a ‘‘code” 
written or unwritten has been formed, called the laws of 
war. Certain practices have been in vogue and are held 
to be lawful in war which in times of peace are unlawful. 
For instance, the laws which to some extent guard the 
first day of the week for purposes of rest and worship in 
peace, have no force in war. Some of the greatest efforts 
of the war power have been put forth on the Christian Sab- 
bath. Wearisome marches, laborious fortifyings, des- 
perate and bloody battles have taken place on Sunday with 
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apparently no compunction on the part of the Government, 
the people or the military leaders. The law which in time 
of peace exempts private property from seizure without 
legal process, and even the law which makes theft by 
an individual criminal, is disregarded in an enemy’s 
country by the soldiers of an entire army with impunity. 
Great armies are great schools of theft. Under the 
names of ‘‘raiding,” ‘‘foraging,’’ and similar terms, 
private property is seized and used by Government. The 
laws which in peace guard personal liberty are inapplica- 
ble to a soldier in time of war. 

An army is undemocratic in its organization and auto- 
cratic in its government. All of liberty that great English- 
men have suffered and died to obtain, their children may 
enjoy in times of peace and as civilians and citizens. But 
militarism is aristocracy and autocracy. Human life, 
which the common law treats as the most precious of 
personal rights, is not only not left unguarded by military 
law,—it is the principal thing purposely and inevitably 
sacrificed. He who wounds is not guilty of assault, nor 
is he who kills a homicide if the man wounded or killed is 
surnamed ‘‘enemy” and suffers in his person or loses his 
life when a large number of persons are engaged in 
fighting a battle. 

Laws, then, which in peage guard religion, property and 
life are either abolished or superseded by an indefinite 
and adjustable code called ‘‘the laws of war.”’ ‘This code 
may be national, administered to govern an army in the 
field,—or it may be international,— a series of provisions 
founded on certain customs and agreements between 
nations, who are or may become ‘*belligerents.’’ 

I need not call attention to the obvious fact that mili- 
tary law is not civil law and that it countenances deeds 
which under the latter are punished as crimes. But 
civil law has its source and derives its sanction by the 
consent of Christian nations from moral considerations. 
Justice alike for governments and to the governed by 
whose consent they exist, is the foundation and the measure 
of civil law. 


THE BIBLE THE FOUNTAIN OF LAW. 


But go one step further. Trace back each wise provi- 
sion for human safety and liberty to its fountain and it 
will be found inthe Bible. The New Testament contains 
the Christian principles on which civil government is 
founded. If then the nature and purpose of civil gov- 
ernment is vitiated the law of Christianity is invaded. 
Its precepts are disregarded. But military organization 
and war powers are a part of Civil Government. Con- 
trast for a moment these war powers and practices with 
the original charter or constitution of Christianity. 

I suppose the best summary of the latter is found in 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. I do not hesitate to 
assert, that not one of those characters on which Our 
Lord pronounces a blessing can be found breathing the 
spirit and doing the work of a military ruler or subject. 
The military hero, so far as he is distinctly and essen- 
tially military, becomes subject to a code by which he is 
governed and breathes the spirit of that code and lives a 
7. rs a that inculcated as all men’s duty in Matthew 
v. 3-11. 

He is not ‘‘poor in spirit.” He is self assertive, 
proud, bold and aggressive. He is not a mourner. 
War has no time for private griefs and the sorrows of 
the soldier must be suppressed and forgotten in his 
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military duty. He is not ‘‘meek” but the opposite. He 
‘‘seeks the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth.” 
He is violent in his methods. Physical force, scientifically 
directed, is his first and last reliance for success. Hun- 
ger and thirst for righteousness he may have, but they are 
not in the line of his profession— not under military law ; 
not experienced on the battlefield—not when ‘‘full of 
strange oaths,” or moved by mad passion he kills or is 
killed. ‘*Merciful” as a man he may be, but as a soldier 
his duty is not to bear but strike. The argument of 
reason, the appeal to conscience, the plea for mercy, are 
all exhausted before the nation reaches the stage of war, 
and sets the men who constitute its chief power to fight- 
ing. On what battlefield, except in rare and excep- 
tional instances, did mercy ever ‘‘drop as the gentle dew 
from heaven”? He who has a soft, tender, pitiful heart 
is not good at bruising, maiming, destroying, killing. 
No! the ideal soldier doing his supreme duty must not be 
merciful. 

“Pure in heart.” If the military man is that he must 
be it in spite of his profession, his environment, the spirit 
of war aud the code by which he is governed. A ‘*Peace- 
maker.’’ Yes, if killing, which stops a voice, paralyzes 
an arm, tears a soul from its body is making peace. 
Armies make a desert and call it peace. War destroys 
whatever is useful and beautiful. The hum of industry is 
silenced. The statue and temple are demolished. Cities 
are burned. Ships are annihilated. Commerce flies to ocean 
corners and shelters itself with non-belligerents. Progress 
is arrested; invention pauses; discovery waits ; litera- 
ture has no leisure. There is no silence for thought. 
‘Peacemaker?’ Yes, Pizarro, Bonaparte were peace- 
makers, but death was the condition of peace. Our Lord 
does not seem to me to have had any great military or 
naval hero in mind when he blessed a peacemaker. *‘Per- 
secuted?” Such are sufferers and notactors. The whole 
line of blessed ones is marked by the passive, patient 
virtues rather than the bold, assertive, aggressive, force- 
ful and military ones. 

Do you say this is but one aspect of the law of the 
Christian Kingdom. Where is the other aspect? Not in 
the New Testament. Men sift that document to find seed 
for homilies. Almost every system of ethics and nearly 
every unethical act has been defended by a scripture 
quotation. Men go to God’s word to confirm tradition, 
prejudice, predeliction and preference. If they will go un- 
biassed to learn truth de novo, they will find it. They 
will not find slavery, intemperance or war inculcated. It 
is a wresting and wrenching of the pervading spirit of our 
holy book to use it to defend these human enormities. 
Our Lord does not countenance extravagance, injustice or 
cruelty. Why do I say it? Because I now and then 
hear his commendation of certain qualities in the Centu- 
rion, or John the Baptist’s advice to soldiers, or Paul’s 
figure of ‘‘a good soldier of Jesus Christ’’ used to justify 
militarism as it exists in our day and among our institu- 
tions. A system, confessedly abnormal to our times, 
opposed to reason and philosuphy, shelters itself under 
the pure and spotless robe of Christianity! The breath 
of God, called the Holy Spirit, swept through the souls of 
the apostles. They were enlightened to see the terrible 


scenes depicted as characteristic of the Judgment and 
the days preceding. But they never described these as 
brought about by the children of God, as among the 
methods of propagating his kingdom, or filled with the 
Spirit of his Son. 


Christ commended the rather unmili- 


tary virtues of love to Israelites and a willingness to 
build a church in one Roman Captain. He commended 
the virtues of faith and obedience in another. John 
forbade violence to the soldier and Paul used him as 
Jesus did the vines, flowers and birds of Galilee for 
illustrations of duty. Soldiers were as common in that 
| time as the flowers. Paul was chained to one for years 
/and could not look up without seeing a soldier as will a 
traveller in some parts of Europe to-day. The bloody 
scenes of the book of Revelation typify judgments which 
inevitably fall on evil doers. 

Search and sift the New Testament and you nowhere 
find physical force commended or mentioned as a means 
of propagating the Gospel and establishing Christ’s king- 
dom. The sword of the Spirit is the Word of God 
It cuts through souls—joint and marrow. It cleaves 
no skulls and stabs no bosoms. But Civil Govern- 
ment by its military powers does all of these things. 
It ignores Christian principles. It provokes and it retal- 
iates. In its corporate capacity it does things which 
in individuals are credited to malignant passions and 
depraved appetites. If the Kingdom of God is to prevail 
Civil Government, as now constituted and administered, 
must be reformed or abolished. Some good men will not 
take its oaths or be responsible for its acts. Others, and 
these are they with whom the writer sympathizes, believe 
that nations are to be born into a new and higher life. 
Hence we seek their conversion and not their extermina- 
tion. 


PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


Copy, sign, get other names and send by mail to 
Washington. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States, in Congress Assembled : 

The undersigned, citizens of respectfully but 
earnestly entreat your honorable bodies to reject the rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Naval Committee, and other 
measures which propose large expenditures for the Navy 
and so-called Coast Defences, and other warlike prepara- 
tions, all of which are, we believe, a menace to the peace 
and security of the nation. 


PEACE RESOLUTION PENDING IN CONGRESS. 


The following is the text of the resolution which has 
passed the United States Senate and now waits the action 
of the House : 

To invite International Arbitration as to differences be- 
tween Nations. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic agency may be referred to arbitration, and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means. L 


The date of the Universal Peace Congress in London 
is July 14, 1890; Parliamentary Congress July 21. See 


page 51 for further particulars of these Congresses. 
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CHILDHOOD AND HOME. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


The hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank: 

Midst the cold, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearth-light, 
Shines round the helmsman plunging through the night; 
And still, with inward eye, the traveller sees 

In close, dark, stranger streets, his native trees. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


POMPEII AND NAPLES. 


Readers must get tired of that excavated city which 
was buried 1800 years ago. But its reappearance is so 
much like a resurrection from the dead ; its ancient forms 
of life rise so vividly and impressively upon you ; classic 
history and poetry find here so many illustrations that 
neither Athens nor Rome afford, that travellers will write 
of Pompeii. It was past the middle of a hot day, relieved 
by a fresh breeze across the beautiful bay of Naples, that 
found us at the railway station with excursion tickets for 
the trip of fifteen miles. An extra car was kindly added 
to our train by an English-speaking official. We had 
several stops at wayside villages as we passed around the 
bay and beneath the shadow of Vesuvius to the side of 
the mountain opposite that sloping toward Naples. The 
houses of these towns are of stone and plaster and the flat 
roofs are employed for promenades, drying floors for 
wheat, and possibly, as by the apostle Peter, for prayer. 
Heat finds its way but slowly through the seven-feet walls, 
and if there is any air stirring, it draws along the narrow 
streets as if through chimneys. 

The hillsides and the acclivity up Vesuvius are green 
with olive orchards and vineyards. The almond tree 
also *‘flourishes” and the fig bears more than leaves. 
The great oleander trees, just now entirely covered with 
blossoms, overhang almost every wall. The roads are 
covered with dust as white and fine as flour. Men ora 
horse pull away at the slowly revolving machines that lift 
the water from the wells to irrigate the growing crops. 
Campania is still the richest of agricultural districts. 
Two crops of grain and one of grass are not unusual in 
the season which knows no winter. Indian corn, chiefly 
for fodder, is as common asin New England, and in- 
creases every year in all Italy. Potatoes abound. The 
old world gave us wheat and is taking our corn and pota- 
toes in payment. 

‘¢‘Pompeii!’’ So cries the railway guard. The word 
sounded strangely on account of its familiarity. Rome is 
Roma, Florence, Frienze, Naples, Neapoli. But Pompeii 
(Pompaye) has been familiar from childhood. The letter 
of the younger Pliny, giving a most graphic account of 
the earthquake by one on the spot, was spelled over and 
over again in our reading books at public school. Bul- 
wer’s ‘‘Rienzi” is seldom left out of the reading of youug 
Americans, and every newspaper letter like this revives 
the old associations. 

It is a quiet little depot justin front of the gate by 
which we enter the ancient exhumed city. A beggar with 
scarcely any legs or feet(his capital in business) solicits 
alms, from his seat in the dusty road. Services and 
articles offered for sale are declined, and we hasten up to 
the gate, 
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Pompeii is in charge of tbe Italian minister of Public 
Instruction who supervises a well-trained set of guides 
dressed in coarse cool linen suits, numbered upon the 
collar. You pay forty cents as an entrance fee, and no 
gratuity for a guide. Several accompanied us, partly to 
explain localities and point out things interesting and 
curious, and partly to keep us from stealing relics. We 
first pass through the Museum which detains us the more 
briefly because the morning was delightfully spent at the 
fine Museumin Naples which contains specimens of every- 
thing found at Pompeii. But the models of the bodies, 
showing the individual’s position when overtaken by 
death, gave vivid impression of the suddenness of the 
shock. When a skeleton is found, great pains is taken to 
secure an exact impression of the hollow where the bones 
lie. In this way we have striking representations of men, 
women, children, dogs, cats, fowls and other domestic 
animals. We find here also specimens of bread in loaves, 
also wheat, barley, coffee, rice, and nearly all articles of 
food. There are also shown specimens of ladies’ shawls, 
dresses and ornaments. 

But we are impatient to be in the veritable streets, 
houses and temples of the city. A few steps brings us 
to the first house. It is like all the rest, like the model 
shown us at the Crystal Palace near London, and ‘very 
like the uncovered houses near the Roman Forum. A 
court is in the centre around which are sleeping apart- 
ments. A small shallow well for holding rain-water is 
near the centre. There is a garden, a reception room, 
and a kitchen. In the garden are frescoes and statues. 
Everything is on a small scale. The rooms are low. 
There is no second story. All is of brick or stone,‘‘fire- 
proof.” The public buildings, temples of the gods, court- 
houses, theatre, are more spacious. ‘There are four fine 
white pillars excavated within three weeks, and some 
bright and well-preserved paintings. 

Some eighty workmen are continually employed. 
Nearly two-thirds of the city has been uncovered. It is 
on high ground, and though buried from twenty to thirty 
feet in voleanic ashes, itis unexpectedly bright and sunny. 
It is thought that not more than 2000 of the 20,000 in- 
habitants were destroyed, the rest havingescaped. Itisa 
whole afternoon’s work to simply walk through the streets, 
note the pavements, the fountains, the shops and tombs, 
and to look through the Museum. Our ladies gathered 
pretty bouquets from the crumbling walls. A good crop 
of corn was growing over the portion not exhumed. 
Lizards give about the only signs of animal life. They 
are very frequently seen scampering to their hiding-places 
in the stone crevices. The mountain is six miles away, 
and looks as inoffensive as any other, except for the 
column of smoke that rises by day as quietly as from the 
chimney of a farm-house, or the changing fire at night 
that shines intermittently like a revolving light on the 
seashore. Reflections press for utterance, but most 
readers have had a surfeit of them. Go and see Pompeii 
and think for yourself. The lights along the shore were 
streaming out across the bay, and the moon was well ad- 
vanced on her nightly round when we reached our hotel. 

You can sleep in ancient Pompeii far more casily than 
in modern Naples. The room is tiled and ceiled. The 
breeze from the bayis cool. The neat iron bedstead with 
its spring mattress and hard pillow, invite slumber, but 
its enemies are abroad. The buzzing mosquito buzzes 
ineffectually against the ‘‘bar” that keeps him from his 
repast, but the educated flea, silent, unseen and unwearied, 
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with agility and voracity, stings you awake. But worst 
of all, your sleepless Italian, with never-ending cries and 
quarrels, makes the whole night hideous. If barking 
dogs won’t bite, then Italians will never fight. They are 
the dirtiest, handsomest, laziest of laughing, crying 
mortals. They are guiltless of modesty, impervious to 
smells, unconscious of dirt and oblivious of any peculiari- 
ties of others, but their own. Donkey-driving, basket- 
weaving, fish-selling, but even compound adjectives give 
out! See Pompeii and reflect. See Naples, and—well 
—the proverb says ‘‘die ;” but I would say, live to wonder 
that the Creator ever made a place so lovely, and a people 
so various. It is safe to say no city, unless it may be 
Constantinople, presents contrasts so striking and in- 
structive. If in any place one would willingly never 
sleep, it is among the indescribable people and scenes of 
Naples. I would rather have missed seeing any other 
city of Europe—London, or Venice itself. 


THE SOLDIER’S DIRGE. 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Close his eyes ; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low. 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep in solemn night; 
Sleep forever and forever. 
Lay him low, lay him low 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low. 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 

Roll the drum and fire the volley ! 
What to him are all our wars — 

What, but death-bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low. 


‘*WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


We are reluctant to believe that the world is getting 
worse, much more are we in any wise to cease efforts to 
make the world better, but the present condition of the 
world staggers our faith in the statement that the present 
days are better than the former days. It is facts that 
stagger our faith. 

1. The number of big and little thieves, and robbers. 

2. The desertion of the field and farm for something 
else—almost anything rather than cut, dig, plough and 
haul on a farm, thus abandoning the virtues of industry 
and frugality. 

3. The number of murders and the acquittal of the 
a in and by the courts, and thus cheapening human 
ife. 

4. The number of suicides. 

5. The number of insane persons. 


6. The number of incendiaries. 

7. The number of men that go armed, prepared to kill. 

8. The cultivation of the military spirit in schools and 
otherwise. 

9. The enormous standing armies of Eastern nations, 
and the amazing folly of the United States Congress in 
resolving on a naval outfit that will equal if not surpass 
that of any other nation that is represented on the waters 
on earth. 

10. The power of money as manifested in law, and in 
secular and religious operations. Is it not true that in 
the present day more than ever before in churches and in 
states, ‘‘money answereth all things.” 

Now let the reader insert the words, increased and in- 
creasing after ‘*The,”’ the first word in each of the fore- 
going paragraphs and he will more fully get our meaning. 

While these facts confront the patriots, philanthropists 
and the more godly people of the countries, there should 
be no slackness of effort to stop the world in its down- 
ward course and turn it in the ways of truth, righteous- 
ness, mercy and peace.—Christian Neighbor. 


WHAT LIVINGSTONE OPENED AFRICA TO. 


A few years ago, in a lonely hut in Central Africa, a 
worn-out man died upon his knees, praying in the fervor 
of a consecrated, loyal soul, ‘‘Oh, let Thy kingdom 
come!’’ He had opened, he thought, the great, Dark 
Continent to the onward march of Christian civilization 
and the light of God’s truth. Christendom shouted for 
joy and the procession started across the sea. 

Watch it. One missionary, 70,000 gallons of rum; 
one missionary, 70,000 gallons more of rum; another 
missionary, another 70,000 gallons; and so on and on it 
goes, rum and missionaries, missionaries and rum. Thus 
we touch the great Congo state. Watch again. One 
convert to Christ, a hundred drunkards; one more; a 
hundred more. The missionary’s heart grows sick, it 
cries out, ‘Oh, Christians at home, for the love of Christ, 
stop the rum!’ But, as the climate does its exhaustive 
work, and one by one the brave workers sink beneath 
the burning sun, hearts at home are discouraged, and the 
next ship goes only with rum—without the missionary. 

Under the madness of intoxicating liquors sent from 
Massachusetts, two hundred of those people (of Congo) 
slaughtered each other ina single day. Again we are 
told of a single gallon of this drink causing a fight in 
which fifty were killed. Judas sold his Lord for seven- 
teen dollars, but America hurries fifty souls to the bar of 
God for ninety cents.—M. E. Stewart. 


THE COLLEGE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


Up to December 10th, 4632 students in American col- 
leges had expressed their willingness to go as mission- 
aries to foreign fields. Of these 78 per cent. are men, 
22 per cent. women, 35 per cent graduates, 274 per 
cent. are Presbyterians, 18 per cent. Congregation- 
alists, 14 per cent. Methodists, 114 per cent. Baptists. 
Forty denominations are represented. If these Evange- 
lists scatter throughout the world the doctrines of Christ 
set home by the Holy Spirit, hope will become fruition :— 
Then shall wars and tumults cease, 

Then be banished grief and pain; 


ighteousness and joy and peace 
shall ever reign. 
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OBEDIENCE THE TEST OF BELIEF. 


Belief in Jesus Christ is not an easy method of gaining 
happiness and life eternal. Salvation is not a crown, a 
robe, a harp and a palace. Character is salvation, and 


. there is no short and easy way to it. The heresy of her- 


esies—worst of all heresies, labelled or unlabelled, that 
have ever corrupted mankind—is the notion that there is 
some way hy which a man may get admission into heaven 
without purity, truth, love. Heaven is purity, truth, 
love. No man can get into heaven unless heaven gets 
into him. The blessedness of heaven is to be poor in 
spirit, meek, merciful, pure in heart. The kingdom of 
God is notfmeat and drink, nor songs and golden streets, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 
—that is, in the fellowship of Him who is himself Right- 
eousness and Peace and Joy. Believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is not a substitute for obedience, but a 
method and a standard of obedience. We believe in Him 
when we obey Him. 

Why do not large numbers of persons avail themselves 
of His offer? For the simple reason that it has no attrac- 
tions to them. They do not believe that to be poor in 
spirit, to be meek, to be merciful, to be pure in heart, is 
to be blessed. Their beatitudes—the beatitudes they 
really believe in—are of a different order; they read as 
follows : 

Blessed are the high-spirited—for theirs is the kingdom 
of earth. 

Blessed are the grasping—for they shall get possession 
of the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
riches—for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the proud—for they shall have their own 
way. 

Blessed are the pleasure-seekers—for they shall have 
a good time. 

To believe in Jesus Christ is to revolutionize these 
ideals.—Christian Union. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

Let the Church think well of her instrumentalities, her 
wealth, her power, her influence. Let her quit complain- 
ing and go to work. Let her not seek to force the State 
to do for her that which lies in her own special province. 
The more the Church relies on the arm of secular power 
for the promotion of her interests, the more she confesses 
her weakness. It is a sign of degeneracy and not of 
strength. When the arm of temporal power becomes in 
any sense or in any degree a substitute for the spirit of the 
truth, the blight of death is upon the Church.— American 
Sentinel. 


A DUEL AVERTED. 


At.a café in Paris two men were seated near each other, 
and one of them requested the other to move further 
away. ‘*Why should I move?” ‘Because there is an 
offensive odor comes from your body.” ‘‘Sir, you insult 
me. We shall fight.” ‘Oh, but fighting will not prove 
a remedy—it will only aggravate the nuisance ; because if 
you kill me there will be an offensive odor from my body 
also, and if I kill you, the offensive odor from your body 
will be worse than itis now!” Offensive things are in- 
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SETTLING DISPUTES BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


Questions of international law should be for jurists and 
courts, and selfish interests should not enter into their 
decision. The failure to appreciate this distinction is one 
of the causes of these dangerous contentions growing out 
of the conflicting views of fishery rights. If the ques- 
tions of law were once solved, negotiations could proceed 
with some prospect of a reasonably satisfactory issue. 
But so long as the negotiators start with directly contrary 
views of the law of the case there is no chance of an 
issue which one party will not consider an absolute sur- 
render. It would be an easy matter for the United States 
and Great Britain to agree upon a case in which the 
issues of law involved in the northeastern and north- 
western fishery disputes could be stated. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the nations which could submit to Arbi- 
tration such burning questions as the Alabama claims and 
the fishery trouble in 1871 could agree to submit these 
purely legal questions to an international tribunal, com- 
posed of three or five of the great judges of the world ; 
for instance, the Chief Justice of the United States, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and a third, equally 
eminent and learned. The decision of such a tribunal, 
pronounced after a full hearing, would be received with 
respect and acquiescence. With these questions settled, 
there would be something tangible, some point of departure 
for negotiation. Itis not to the credit of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world that these irritating 
disputes have extended over almost the entire history of 
the United States. Many questions of greater and less im- 
portance have been disposed of, but these fishery disputes 
still remain as fruitful sources of irritation and bitterness. 
—Charles B. Elliott, in Atlantic Monthly. 


WHAT INTERVENTION WOULD HAVE SAVED. 


After the Franco-German war was over, when Lord 
Ampthill was ambassador at Berlin, the German authori- 
ties, consisting of Bismarck, the Crown Prince (after- 
wards Frederick III.) and Blumenthal, told him that they 
expected England would have offered mediation, and that 
they would have accepted it. Had she intervened, 
therefore, the siege of Paris would have been raised, 
parts of the French territory would have been saved, 
thousands of lives would have been spared, the terrible 
international hatred between Germany and France, which 
now constitutes the greatest peril of Europe, would have 
been to a great extent averted, and we ourselves should 
have secured the grateful affection both of France and of 
Germany, in place of the not unnatural suspicion and 
irritation with which both countries regard us now. 
Would it be possible to give a more terrible illustration of 
the way in which we have sacrificed the greatest. oppor- 
tunities of rendering high service to mankind by the 
militarism which has dominated our foreign policy? We 
have filled the world with blood. Let us try to make 
some reparation for our enormous crimes. Let us re- 
pudiate the ferocious and sanguinary foreign policy of 
the past. Let us adopt a new foreign policy. We can 
find it where the wise men of the far East and the simple 
shepherds of Judwa found it. We can find it in the 
manger-cradle of Bethlehem. It is this—a foreign 


creased by the wars waged to abolish them. 


policy of peace and goodwill—Rev. H. Price Hughes of 
London. 
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LETTER FROM DR. BREED. DR. WINDTHORST ON GERMANY. 


The United States Peace Fund and New Peace Societies. London, March 24. The New York Herald’s European 
A New Departure. | edition publishes to-day the following from its corres- 

, |pondent at Berlin: In an interview last night with your 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 12, 1890. correspondent Dr. Windthorst, the leader of the Centre 

Dear Sir—Replying to your letter I send herewith an | party in Germany, said: ‘‘‘Das Centrum’ stands in the 
additional statement of the plan for a United States Peace middle between all parties and will accept the support of 
Fund. All our peace societies can co-operate in regard to | any other party which, when certain contingencies arise, 
arbitration. But the question of non-resistance better : jt may deem best able to support it. The Centre would 
be left to the churches. It is impracticable for the State; much prefer to further the affairs of Germany by a 
which requires police resistance. A mutual good understanding with the Government, without, 
Our new plan for promoting peace must be national | »f course, conceding a single one of their principles. We 
and not entangled by politics or religion. We propose | wilf especially support, with the entire strength of our 
to organize State and other peace societies, each having party, the policy of social reform inaugurated by the 
a treasury collected from numerous memberships and) Kaiser. ‘The new Reichstag will support the peace policy 
small annual contributions to pay for lectures and can- | yf the Government, and to the best of its ability. Ger- 
vassing. When we have a sufficient number of these | many’s interests are those of peace and can be furthered by 
new societies in operation, let them and the old peace | peace, and by peace alone. The idea of social reform will 
societies appoint trustees to control the proposed Peace | develop more and more. I am sorry Russia and America 
Fund, after said trustees have been incorporated by Con- did not take part in the Labor Conference. Every State 
gress as the United States Peace Society. This machinery | where there is not slavery but free labor is interested in 
is simple, yet complete and practicable. the result of thix conference. I and my friends were de- 


In time of profound peace, when the passions of men | 
are not excited, our people, including the G. A. R., are, 
strongly in favor of permanent peace by international | 
arbitration as shown by resolution of Congress in 1874. 

Our late baptism of blood left less occasion for Ladd | 
or Dymond or ministers of the Gospel, who never saw a_ 
battle, to teach our people the horrors of war or the. 
blessings of peace. One day’s experience in battle | 
taught a stronger lesson to the mourning hearth-stones 
North and South than theoretical peace men could teach 
in seven generations. 

Gen. Grant, our great peacemaker, and Gen. Sheridan 
were in favor of peace by arbitration. Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Schofield, Gen. Howard and other great soldiers 
are of the same opinion. So are our leading statesmen. 
The public sentiment is ripe for peace reform, but we 
need organization of the people to influence legislation. 
Therefore, the above plan will enable a few earnest 
workers to start the grandest practical peace movement 
that has been conceived by Christendom. 

Our first international step should be a new treaty with 
Great Britain requiring arbitration ia the settlement of 
controversies between the two countries. 

Your friend, 


DANIEL BREED. 


Cotumsus On10, March 20, 1890. 
Dear Sir—Y our circular and the enclosed duly received. 
My warmest sympathy is with the efforts that are being 
made for Peace. I frequently speak in its favor. I re- 
cently preached to a large congregation a sermon on Peace 
that was cordially received, while many were astonished at 
the great war systems of Christendom. I am not situated 
so as to aid the Peace Society at present, except by voice 
and influence. I should be heartily glad to attend the 
annual meeting in the coming May, it having been twenty 
years this May since I attended the annual meeting in 
Boston. I spent that summer in New England, lecturing 
for the American Peace Society, and it was an experience 
to which I look back with interest. If the Lord opens 
the way, I should be glad to visit New England again. 
In the meantime, keep the white banner unfurled, and 
may the Angel of Peace constantly attend you. 
Your friend, W. G. Hussarp. 


lighted at the Kaiser’s having taken the initiative now, 
as the Pope had done before. In this matter the Pope and 
the Kaiser areasone. The agitation that leads to Socialism 
and Nihilism exists also where slavery exists, as in the 
East; only there it is not on the surface. Of a million 
votes cast for the Socialist candidates here, I do not 
believe more than 10, or at the most, 15 per cent. came 
from genuine Social Democrats. The larger portion were 
cast by workmen who think that the success of Socialism 
would benefit their condition, and who form the dissatis- 
fied elements. I hope and pray for the success of the 
labor conference. It is impossible for one nation alone 
to do much toimprove the condition of the workingman. 
If I had been President of the United States I should have 
sent one of the ablest men in the country over to watch 
and report about the success of the conference. The call- 
ing together of this labor conference will redound to the 
eternal glory of the Kaiser, even if no immediate good 
result. The idea has been put forth—it will not die. Ido 
not understand the indifference of the United States on 
this point. It is true that the social problem is not so 
difficult with you, because it is less difficult to earn one’s 
bread. The growth of Socialism may be attributed here, 
in great part, to the waning interest in religious matters, 
an indifference fostered, I am sorry to say. by the lack 
of religious instruction in the schools. As I said before, 
if the other parties do not support the Kaiser, we shall. 

Social reform is the policy we always supported. It 
is the most important question at the end of this century, 
as the question of civil rights was of the last century. 
It is no time for any one to pull his nightcap over his eyes. 
The Kaiser carries the flag; we march behind him. We 
are in earnest. It is herliger ernst with us.” 


—We regret to hear of the death of Mrs. Lucas, a 
aister of John Bright, known in both England and America 
as a eloquent and effective speaker on the subjects of tem- 
perance and peace. 


—The delegates of the Argentine Republic and Brazil, 
to the Pan-American Congress, at Washington, have pre- 
sented a resolution in favor of Arbitration as a means of 
preventing wars. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. By Harold Murdock. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. Pages, 420. 
Price, $1.75. 


Prof. John Fisk writes an introduction to this fascinating 
volume. It contains a fine and helpful index, and is too 
brief, inasmuch as it stops with the Franco-German war, 
1871. It is a panorama of twenty-one years of national 
history which is, of course, more reliable than the daily 
record in contemporaneous newspapers, because the 
writer had access to documents which were concealed at 
the time. But, like a history of the civil war in Amer- 
ica, these pages record what has passed before the eyes 
of the present generation. Europe has been reconstructed. 
Cleft by the sword and tacked together by diplomacy, its 
political divisions are as unlike those which we as children 
learned, as are those of ancient and modern geography. 

We called the book ‘‘ fascinating.” The style is vig- 
orous and graphic, but the fascination is in the origina- 
tors and actors in the marvellous events and in the 
events themselves. It is a history too full of ‘‘drum and 
trumpet.” Noise, confusion, garments rolled in blood,— 
such is the record. It reads like a daily paper, the chief 
contents of which are burglaries, suicides, murders, fires 
and accidents. The chief ditlerence is the absence of 
epithets, such as are apt to be bestowed on individual 
actors in these sensational horrors. The kings, princes, 
prime ministers, generals and diplomats who plan wars 
and execute those plans in the robbery of the rich and 
poor, the murder of the innocent and unoffending, and 
who countenance outrages on the persons of men and 
women, consuming with incendiary torch the houses, 
stores, shops and factories of the people, starving one 
great city into submission and surrender, are usually 
mentioned as scientifically skilful or not, diplomatically 
wise or unwise, etc., ad nauseam. 

The outcome —“ reconstructed Europe” —is, as Pro- 
fessor Fisk remarks in the introduction, good. The 
means employed were cruel, bloody, impoverishing, bar- 
barous, immoral, and, of course, unchristian. It would 
not be difficult in many cases to see the fitness of such 
epithets to the inspiring motives of rulers, diplomats and 
even nations. National vanity and traditional love of 
military glory led the great body of the French people to 
fall in with the Empress in her selfish and bloody policy 
of firmly seating herself and husband on the throne of 
France by a successful foreign war. Bismarck’s arming 
and drilling of Prussia was for the purpose of humbling 
Austria first, as it did, and then France. He unified Ger- 
many by exalting Prussia and conquering France. He 
sacrificed to accomplish this end the lives of a million 
men. National unity, desirable in itself as promot- 
ing perpetual peace, was, like Napoleon Third’s coup 
d’ état, founded on crime—‘crime not of others but of the 
chief actors. Napoleon took the sword and perished by 
the sword. Bismarck is comforted in old age by the 
unity of Germany, the glory of Prussia, and the popular- 
ity that follows success however achieved. But his peace 
is said to be disturbed by his conscience as well as by his 
German enemies who love liberty, and his French ene- 
mies who are bent on retaking their lost provinces and 
on revenge. 

Twenty-one years of war have reconstructed Europe ; 
but fifty years of peace are needed to heal its bleeding 
wounds. 


Is it Mary, or the Lady of the Jesuits? By Justin D. 
Fulton, D.D., President of the Pauline Propaganda, and 
author of ‘‘ Why Priests should Wed,” ‘* Rome in America,” 
‘* The Fight with Rome,” ** Washington in the Lap of 
Rome,” ‘*The Way Out,” etc. Published by the American 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 25 cents. 

We have a copy of the above named book sent by the 
publishers and have read its statements with sadness. If 
true, they must grieve the heart of every Catholic labor- 
ing for the purity of his church. They will also grieve 
the heart of every devout person. Such a man is always 
on the outlook for goodness and fails to be gratified when 
even his opponent does wrong. Our own feeling is that 
while this book may be literally true, its spirit is that of 
its author, which in many able discourses and bold and 
unwearied efforts seems to be not so much the spirit of 
Christ as of Elijah and of the other ancient prophets whose 
bloody denunciations were accompanied by ‘‘ hewings.” 
The methods and spirit of a Christian reformer ought not 
to be other than the method and spirit of Christ. Dr. 
Fulton often seems to feel justified in the use of violent 
and extravagant words in the pulpit and in print by the 
intense wickedness he believes to be in the object attacked. 
All sin should excite in us opposition so intense and en- 
thusiastic as to make us persistent in the employment of 
all right means of destroying it. When provocation 
excites virulence it conquers. 


The Shop. By Albert E Winship. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Co. Price, 60 cents. 

The pen of the author has again demonstrated his 
versatility. He can do more things and do each well 
than most men who are as busy. ‘The Shop” is his way 
of naming those persons who, in the new demands of 
modern industry, are associated together in work. The 
author may never have been a workingman, if not, he has 
shown a marvellous insight into the ways, talk, life and 
influence of these growing and influential communities. 
He does not overestimate the intelligence, acumen and 
influence of **‘The Shop.” He has drawn his informa- 
tion from first sources and writes in complete sympathy 
with the trials, temptations, ideas and pleasures of the 
shop. He depicts in simple and graphic style, the char- 
acter, impressions and influence of shopmen at work, 
at play, at home, at school and at church. To each sub- 
ject a chapter is devoted, introduced by apt quotations. 

This little book of 78 pages invites perusal and re- 
wards it. It is an eye opener to those whose avocations 
deprive them of the privilege of observation. It is just 
what an industrious mechanic needs to read about himself 
and his companions. Readable, elevating and ennobling, 
may this little book find the large place it deserves in 
literature and popular reading. 


The Complete Works of Walter Bagehot. 5 vols., pages, 
— Price, $5.00. Hartford, Ct.: Travellers Insurance 

0. 

These five volumes offered at at least one-half the usual 
publisher’s price are the first complete edition of the 
author’s works, and contain a memoir and a portrait. 
The whole carefully edited and annotated by Forrest 
Morgan. The following is the table of contents: 

Vol. I.—Editor’s Preface ; Memoirs of Bagehot by Mr. 
Hutton ; Literary Studies (First Edinburgh Reviewers ; 
Hartley Coleridge ; Shelley; Béranger ; Clough ; Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning ; Shakespeare; Milton ; 
Mary Wortley Montagu ; Cowper) ; App. (Translations). 
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Dickens ; Henry Crabb Robinson) ; Religious and Meta- 


Vol. If. —Literary Studies (Gibbon; Macaulay ; Bis- ‘ernments of the civilized world and set forth with great 


hop Butler; Sterne and Thackeray; Waverley Novels ;_ 
indispensable even to the fortunate possessors of special 


clearness, this work is unrivalled ip our tongue. It is 


physical Essays (Ignorance of Man ; Emotion of Convic-| libraries of political science.” 


tion ; Metaphysical Basis of Toleration ; Public Worship | 


We quite agree in the World's statement as to another 


Regulation Bill) ; Letters on the French Coup d’Etat ; A point, on which this elaborate book is unique : 


Later Judgment. 


‘*To Professor Wilson’s clear statement of the actual 


Vol. II.—Biographical Studies (Peel, Brougham, similarity in practice between ancient and modern gov- 
Gladstone, the younger Pitt, Bolingbroke, Sir G. C.| ernments, despite their great theoretical divergence, and 
Lewis, Adam Smith, Lord Althorp, James Wilson ; Minor | the bearing of this fact upon the socialistic tendencies of 


Papers on Prince Albert, Lyndhurst, Cobden, Palmerston, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Robert Lowe, Guizot, Prof. 
Cairnes, Disraeli). 

Vol. 1V.—English Constitution ; Parliamentary Reform ; 
History of the Unreformed Parliament; Physics and 
Politics. 

Vol. V.—Lombard Street; Economic Studies; Inter- 
national Coinage ; Depreciation of Silver ; Index. 

Certainly the subjects are plenty and cover a wide 
range. Bagehot’s treatment of many of them is original 
and unique. His style is vigorous. That his magazine 


did not ‘‘succeed” and his writings have not sold like) 


those of popular poets and novelists is to his credit. He 
writes for the sake of truth. He writes as ‘‘a wise, 
genial, lovable man.’’ He writes for instruction and 
conveys it in the best form. The Nation, The Liter- 
ary World and other of our best critics consider Bagehot 
a superlative writer and pronounce this edition of his 
works, to which we will refer hereafter, as we do, econom- 
ical, excellent and in every way to be coveted. 


The State. Elements of historical and practical politics. 
A sketch of institutional history and administration. By 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., author of Constitu- 
tional Government. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. 


Professor Wilson traces by a careful method and lucid 
style the history of government from its supposed origin 
down the ages to its present development. Not till he 
reaches paragraph 1230, does he attempt to define the 
functions of government. He makes a needed and sharp 
distinction between what government is and what it ought 
to be. The first is determined by data and facts. The 
second is a matter of opinion in which the wisest men 
differ. Men can agree only in part. 

Naturally we turn to article 1216 on international law. 
He remarks that the province of international law is half 
way between the province of morals and the province of 
positive law. ‘‘It is a law without a forceful sanction.” 
It depends, I suppose he means, for its execution on 
moral rather than physical force. 

‘* It rests upon those uncodified, unenacted principles of 
right action and of justice which have so universally ob- 
tained the assent of men’s consciences.” He might have 
added that a large international association of learned men 
are engaged in annual convocations in an attempt to codify 
these laws which have been developed by the intercourse 
of nations. Professor Wilson’s book is well printed and 
clearly divided into sections with plain sub-heads and 
will make an admirable text book for advanced classes in 
political economy whether in educational institutions or 
not. It will also be in demand for private readers and 
should be in every library. 

The Literary World bestows this high commendation 
upon a portion of the work: 

‘In its bringing together of a great mass of facts re- 
lating to the history and nature of the most noted gov- 


our day, one would willingly compel the attention of dog- 
matists of all schools.” 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS FOR A 
NAVY. 


The ‘*Naval Shipbuilding Policy Board” has recom- 
mended to the United States Government the construc- 
tion, during the next fourteen years, of a very large and 
powerful fleet, at an initial cost of considerably over 
$250,000,000. [Senator Chandler says $349,000,000. ] 

These proposals are very bold and very far-reaching. 
They advocate the building, between 1890 and 1903, of no 
fewer than 92 vessels, of which 54 shall be armor-plated, 
and 15 deck protected. The particulars of size and cost 
are given as follows: 


10 first-class battleships, of 10,000 tons, $50,000,000 
8 first-class battleships, of 8,000 tons, . 40,000.000 
12 second-class battleships, of 7,000 tons,. 54,000,000 
5 third-class battleships, of 6,000 tons, 18,000,000 
9 first-class belted cruisers, of 6,250 tons, 29,700,000 
10 armored rams, of 3,500 tons, _ - 18,000,000 

'4 first-class protected cruisers, of 7,400 
tons, . . R - 14,000,000 

9 second-class protected cruisers, of 5,400 

2 second-class protected cruisers, of 4,000 
tons, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,100,000 
5 third-class cruisers, of 1,200 tons, 2,500,000 
15 torpedo gun vessels, of 900 tons, . 7,500,000 
3 depot ships, of 5,500 tons, 6,000,000 


Thus, the 92 projected ships will have an aggregate 
displacement of 491,450 tons, and, including machinery 
and armament, wiil cost $269,000,000; but it is estimated 
that, at the end of fourteen years, the total expenditure, 
including the cost of maintenance of the vessels as they 
are completed for sea, will amount to $380,000,000. The 
battleships are to steam from 15 to 18 knots; the belted 
cruisers, 19 knots; the protected cruisers, from 19 to 22 
knots; the third-class cruisers, 18 knots; and the torpedo 
gun vessels, 22 knots. 


VOTING FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


The Lord Jesus Christ is the ruler of the world 
de jure, but not de facto. He has sent forth his Word 
and his Spirit to win the world to obedience to Him, to 
make that a fact whichisnowaright. Christian men and 
Christian churches have received both the Word and the 
Spirit—both the command to disciple all nations and 
divine power necessary to obey it. In our country be- 


lievers in Christ are citizens of a self governing commu- 
nity. They have the power to epe.k, write and vote. 
The influence of the words and the votes should be given 
to Christ, if anything is. 
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COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


Canon Benham, a leading Episcopal minister of London, 
preached recently a sermon in which were the following 
sentiments : 

‘“‘The world is courting a gentler rule. Revenge has 
taken up its dwelling place among savages and half sav- 
ages. There is consideration for the weak. There is room 
in a selfish world for the poor in spirit, for the unaggres- 
sive, for the nonresisting and the meek. The cry, ‘Vo 
victis,’ *Woe to the conquered,’ is heard on no battlefield 
now. Nations do not take vengeance. The conquered are 
lifted from among the trampling horsehoofs, and the red 
cross of relief is alike sacred to both contending hosts. 

‘It is still a wild, half-savage world, full of cruelty 
and unreason and brutality. But the clouds are lifting. 
More and more, in spite of all the evils that afflict us, 
the kingdom of the Babe of Bethlehem grows mighty, 
the power of gentleness reveals itself, whilst revenge and 
hatred and wrath slink to the pit whence they came. 

‘The hour will come—be it ours to strive that it come 
speedily—when men will accept the Lord’s law of forgive- 
ness as a self-evident axiom, as they have come to accept 
other truths which He taught for the first time. It is the 
law of the kingdom of God, the law on which, to the very 
letter, He Himself lived and died for our salvation. 
Being so, it will certainly, some day, be the visible and 
universally accepted law for men. They are slow to learn 
it and to act upon it, as they have been upon others. 
Still will deeds go on falling short of professions, and 
many failures will obstruct. Yet the day will come when 
the unprovoked wrongdoer will be looked upon as a mad- 
man, or idiot, is looked upon now, when men will be 
shocked at the smiter on the right cheek, as at some 
monstrosity who must be kept in safety, pitied, cured, 
and, if possible, restored to his humanity. The world 
has seen things accomplished as strange as this. 

‘“‘The question has occurred to me more than once, 
whilst I have been writing, I wonder whether anybody is 
connecting the Peace Society with the spirit of cowardice, 
and supposing that the decline of the War spirit means 
poltroonery. Ireply that the world wants more courage 
and not less, that the want of it lies at the root of many 
of our troubles and anxieties. 

‘“‘From our church door you may see the very spot 
where, some two hundred odd years ago, William Penn 
stood and preached Peace to the London citizens, at a 
time when it involved risk of life, the time of a corrupt 
court and a licentious society. They threw him into 
prison, kept him in the dark, half-starved him, but they 
could not shut bis mouth, or daunt him. You may disa- 
gree with his principles and opinions, but you cannot call 
him a coward. Nobody loves Westminster Abbey better 
than I do, or lingers more delighted among the tombs of 
the great. But Ido not think one of those tombs ever 
thrilled me with interest more than the grassy grave 
of William Penn, when I made a pilgrimage to it, two or 
three months ago. 

‘There is no need to argue this out. We are all better 
taught than to imagine that courage can only be mani- 
fested in a red coat and stimulated by a desire to kill our 
fellow men. The bloodless victories of courage, on be- 
half of mercy and truth and right, form a yet nobler 
chapter in the annals of heroism. The labors of this Peace 
Society form one of those chapters, and it is for this rea- 
son that I venture to ask the sympathy of my congregation 


for it to-day. Begun with as widespread a prejudice 
against it as there was against Wilberforce, when he formed 
his resolve, sitting on Holywood Hill, that he would move 
in the House of Commons to abolish the Slave trade, and 
everybody laughed at him and thought him no better 
than a fool; it has come at last to make itself felt as a 
power, and even now nations are turning their ears to 
listen to its exhortations.” 


ITALIAN TREATIES WITH ARBITRAL 
CLAUSES. 


In Signor Mazzoleni’s paper on Arbitration, prepared 
for the Roman Congress of last year, he enumerates the 
following Treaties, in each of which, during recent times, 
the Italian Government (for the most part through the 
influence of its late Minister of State, M. P. S. Mancini) 
caused a clause to be inserted, providing that in case of 
any dispute arising out of such treaty, recourse should be 
had to Arbitration for the settlement of any difficulty. 


Italy and Siam—October 3, 1868. 

Italy and Barmah—March 3, 1871. 

Italy and Uruguay—April 14, 1879. 

Italy and Roumania—August 17, 1880. 
Italy and Greece—November 15, 1880. 
Italy and Belgium—December i1, 1882. 
Italy and Montenegro—March 28, 1882. 
Italy and Switzerland—March 22, 1883. 
Italy and Germany —May 4, 1883. 

10. Italy and Great Britain—June 15, 1883. 
11. Italy and Corea—June 26, 1884. 

12. Italy and Spain—June 2, 1884. 

13. Italy and the Transvaal—September 10, 1884. 
14. Italy and Uruguay—September 19, 1885. 
15. Italy and St. Domingo—October 18, 1886. 
16. Italy and Greece—March 20, 1889. 

(And one other of earlier date.) 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. 


Ig the same paper, Signor Mazzoleni thus summarizes 
the six instances in which European Parliaments have 
formally approved the principle of International Arbitra- 
tion. 

1. EneLanp.—The House of Commons. July 8, 1873. 
On the motion of Mr. Henry Richard. 

2. Iraty.—The Chamber of Deputies. November 
24, 1873. On the motion of Signor P. S. Mancini. 

3. Swepen.—The Second Chamber of the Diet. 
March 21, 1874. On the motion of Mr. Jonas Jonasson. 

4. Hottano.—The States General. November 27, 
1874. On the motion of M. Van Eck. 

5. Bexerum.—The Chamber of Deputies. January 
20, 1875. On the motion of M. Couvreur. Also the 
Belgian Senate. 

6. Denmark.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the 
petition of 6000 people, on March 27, 1888. 


PROPOSALS NOT CARRIED. 


1. Denmark.—March 18, 1875. A proposal in favor 
of Arbitration, brought forward by three Members in the 
Folkething. 

2. Germany.—Herr Duncker’s proposal in the Reich- 
stag, in April, 1878. 

3. France.—The Chamber of Deputies, in 1879. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON, MARCH anp APRIL, 1890. 


R. B. HOWARD, EpDITOR, 


—Peace does not imply cowardice. A Christian is not 
a poltroon. Christ was not a coward. Paul was not a 
poltroon. A manly Christian fears nothing but to do 
wrong. To him death is not ‘‘the king of terrors.” The 
grave can claim no victory. Having done all, the Chris- 
tian ‘‘stands.” He fights a fight of faith. He wields the 
sword of the Spirit. He approaches even God with 
humble boldness in prayer. The fear of man to him is 
not a snare. 


AFRICAN RUM TRADE. 


It is an open question whether the slave-trade or the 
trade in rum and fire-arms promises to do the more to 
degrade Africa. Indeed, trustworthy authorities report 
that the degradation caused by the trade in liquors and 
fire-arms is doing its worst to provide the conditions 
under which the slave-trade will perennially flourish. 


COST OF EXPEDITIONS IN WAR AND PEACE, 


The London Times correspondent at Cairo says Mr. 
Stanley tells him that the distance which he has trav- 
elled on foot in the last expedition is 4400 miles and 1000 
miles in conveyances of one kind or another. The expe- 
dition has occupied three years, and rescued 300 persons 
at a cost of less than $150,000. Lord Napier’s Abyssinian 
expedition occupied six months, rescued eight persons 
and cost $40,000,000. 


EXCERPTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


A gentleman of Central Massachusetts, alike dis- 
tinguished in literature and earnestness in reform efforts 
writes: ‘‘I need not say how satisfactory is the admirable 
conduct of the Apvocate or Peace. Your running 
Itinerary (or Diary) is just the thing, brief and breezy. 
The Apvocare fills what otherwise would be a gap in our 
American circle of charities. 

A former State official and a leading lawyer in one of 
the Maine counties writes, in enclosing the annual fee of 
two dollars: ‘‘I regret my inability to make it fifty 
dollars, but hope to do it another year. The influence of 
your teaching is already leavening the public mind, and 
the more advanced intelligence of the age joins in the 
prayer of Grant, as, looking back over the waste of war, 
he exclaimed, ‘Let us have Peace.’ ”’ 


A PEACE SONG BOOK. 


Mrs. Ida Whipple Benham of Mystic, Ct., has kindly 
consented to aid the American and London Peace Societies 
in their effort to publish a book of songs and hymns of 
Peace, suitable for public occasions. Will any one who 
feels interested in such a publication communicate sug- 
gestions or send original or select poems, from which the 
editors may collate, to the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Boston, Mass. There is certainly some 
peace poetry to be found amid the multitude of war lyrics 
and poems which abound in all languages. 


THE POPE AND PEACE. 


If recent telegraphic dispatches can be relied upon the 
Catholic Pope and the Protestant Emperor have come 
together. ‘They have met to conciliate the overwhelming 
power of organized labor, which if it is not heeded 
threatens civilization with disaster. Prince Bismarck 
makes overtures to his old enemy, Dr. Windthorst, the 
leader of Catholic Germany. The Emperor receives and 
dines with Jules Simon, a Frenchman(!) and the head of 
the French labor delegation that has gone to Berlin on 
the invitation of the Prussian Government to confer on 
questions of mutual interest. But most remarkable and 
encouraging event of all—Pope Leo XIII seizes the occa- 
sion of a common cause and a common platform and a 
common .danger to advocate peace and to point out what 
we have so long insisted on, namely, that simultaneous 
disarmament is a necessity for Europe. He is said to 
have actually uttered the sentiment that the immense 
armies of Europe are anti-Christian! His autograph 
letter to Emperor William is quoted as alleging that 
nations must adopt the principles of Christianity. 

‘* If the millions of armed men who trample upon the 
bread trays of the poor were stripped of the uniforms 
(which they never earned, but which were paid for by the 
taxes laid upon industrious and commercial men)and set 
to work, creating wealth, a great deal of the present dis- 
tress would disappear.” One nation dare not begin to 
disarm before another. The Catholic Church in the 
person of its ‘‘Holy Father” makes this proposition. 
(he masses in Protestant churches should at once join in 
the ery; **Disarm!’’ Let local, national, denominational 
and ecclesiastical jealousies not prevent union in a good 
cause. There will be time and opportunity enough to 
assert our antagonisms. Let us now emphasize our agree- 
ment. In answer to the prayer which Protestant and 
Catholic alike offer,‘*Give us peace in our time O Lord,” 
let all Christians unite to demand of rulers the reduction 
of armies, and in all disputes an appeal to reason in place 
of force. 

But if Europe should disarm to prevent national bank- 
ruptcies, relieve local pauperism and avoid the threat 
of military domination, why should America arm? 
Why repeat the extravagance, the folly and the wicked- 
ness, only to repent in future dust and ashes? Push 
home the question. It is seriously proposed to expend 
$349,000,000 on a navy, $260,000,000 on coast defences, 
requiring for ships and forts 150,000 men! Nonsense! 


BISMARCK. 


The retirement of Prince Bismarck from the govern- 
ment of Germany is a significant event, but less important 
than it would have been a few years ago. His policy has 
been a success in unifying disrupted and antagonistic 
German States, in securing the supremacy of Prussia, in 
humbling France, in glorifying the German army and 
making himself the most powerful man of our time. 
But as infirmities of early life return to plague old age 
when it can least bear them, so the early mistakes of the 
now aged Bismarck will hardly fail to trouble him and his 
country. 

France is in chronic anger over the seizure, without 
consent of their inhabitants, of her two fairest and richest 
provinces ; that she deserved to be mulct in money and 
territory and was too weak at the time to resist it, does 
not add to her present contentment. The liberty-loving 
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Germans, who for the present are politically allied with | 
the Socialists have been too much brow-beaten and forced | 
to reluctant submission to do other than protest — a} 
protest which will have the more courage in it now the 
feared Premier is out of office. The Emperor may secure 
for himse!f the youthful enthusiasm of the nation, but he’ 
has no personal history, can have no such minister as 
Bismarck, and must either conciliate or fight his opponents | 
at home and abroad. ‘The Labor Congress looks like 
conciliation. The dismissal of a single regiment of his, 
army would open the way towards mutual disarmament 
and thus avert the danger from France. The latter he is 
not likely todo. He loves power, and power is in armies 
and guns. Hence now that the steady, if heavy hand of 
Bismarck is withdrawn, the Emperor will not find .a bed of 
roses. An imperious and exacting old man -will not, 
annoy him. But ‘‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.’ That of the young Emperor will not be an 
exception. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


A proposition is before the United States Congress to 
appropriate some hundreds of millions to increase the 
navy. Why? 

1. ‘*That we may gratify national pride and boast how 
strong we are as compared with other nations.” The 
reason is too absurd to reply to. 

2. ‘‘As a measure of defence.” Against whom? 
Who waats to fight the United States? Whose interest 
is it to make war upon us? What nation has wrongs to 
avenge? To whom do we owe any money? Whose 
territory have we stolen? Whose fish and seals do we, 
want besides our own? Will war determine what rightly 
belongs to either party? No nation has the smallest 
motive to shell New York or rob the banks of Boston, or 
forage on the plains of Illinois or seize the mines of 
Colorado. 

3. ‘*To guard our commerce.’’ Who is disposed to 
raid it? 
- 4. To enforce our laws against smuggling.” If 
there is need of a coast police, the need is for compara- |, 
tively cheap and swift revenue cutters and not cumber- 
some and costly ironsides, which move like snails. Each 
one of these will cost from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Why not have a great navy? 

1. The money for which the pecple are taxed can be 
better employed. How? 

I. In public buildings, solid, enduring, convenient, | 
in every place which needs one. 

II. In clearing rivers, building levees and making 
water transportation safe and cheap. | 

III. In constructing or buying or controlling tele- 
graphs and railroads for the benefit of the people. 

1V. In promoting popular education as by the Blair | 


idleness like the old men-of-war, now rusting and rotting 
in our harbors and navy yards. 

2. Agreat navy will necessitate an army of sailors 
and marines to man it; millions of money annually to 
keep it in repair and run it generally. A great land 
army will certainly be raised pari passu if a great navy is. 

3. Great armaments are provocatives of war. They 
encourage diplomatists to carelessness and boldness in 
unjust demands and foolish threats. Like the teeth of a 
growling dog or the curses and doubled fists of a bully, 
armaments provoke attack. 

4. Once entered on a career of rivalry, the United 
States will be ashamed to pause or go back, and will 
strive to equal or surpass her compeers, the greatest na- 
tions in military power. This will necessitate taxation, 
conscription and debt. Every year with us will witness 
something parallel with the military madness or drunk- 
enness of France or Germany, which go staggering for- 
ward at a run because they dare not walk. 

5. The unrepublican and anti-democratic organization 
of a military sort will threaten peaceful citizens, civic 
order and invite or prosecute revolution. 

Why have a great navy? 

1. ‘*To give employment to laborers?’’ We have 
already suggested work enough for all. 

2. “To get rid of our surplus income.” Reduce the 
taxes and get rid of the income. Make the laborer pay 
less for his sugar, his tea, coffee and clothing. Abate 
the enormous income from whiskey by making its manu- 
facture and sale for drinking purposes illegal. 

In closing these suggestions, we may say that great 


coast fortifications such as are planned and proposed will _ 


require a regular army of 100,000 men, and an expendi- 
ture equal to that proposed for a great navy. We appeal 
from the pride of show to the common sense of the 
American people. We warn politicians that farmers’ 
alliances and mechanics, shopmen and merchants are op- 
posed to augmenting military expenses. They are jealous 
of the tyrannous nature of military laws and customs. 
They are afraid of military oppression. They like fair 
wages and cheap living. The farmers want to sell their 
products. They want cheap transportation. A revolution 
in politics will turn out of office those who will not avow 
their principles and serve their convictions. 

Lastly, we wish we could point to the Church of Christ 
as a power to be respected by politicians. Its power is 
indeed vast but largely latent. The Christian people 
should stand together against the schemes of newspapers 


and politicians to change our peaceful land into a great 


monster of military force, contrary to the very spirit of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


ABOLISHING LIBERTY. 


The London Herald remarks upon the greater freedom 
enjoyed by foreign visitors in France, than in Germany. 


Bill and similar measures. | But France is imitating Germany’s example. She is re- 

V. In fostering a merchants’ marine which shall re- stricting the liberty of foreigners in her dominions and 
store our prestige on the ocean and give employment to imprisons some of her returning citizens, like the young 
our sea-faring men and secure for ship-builders the pay Duke of Orleans. It is difficult for Americans to con- 
now sent abroad. ceive even, that liberty in those countries is so danger- 

Why not have a great nuvy? ous to public order as to require constant, repressive and 

1. Because the ships proposed will probably prove coercive measures. They seem to us like great military 
useless: (1) on account of superior inventions now in| camps or prisons of State, where the law abiding citizen 
progress; (2) by reason of disuse, such as peace will| or foreigner suffers, because of the lawless. Bad laws, 
compel. The proposed vessels would rust and rot in however, provoke lawlessness. 
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TWO PEACE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of Phila- 
delphia held its anniversary for business purposes at Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 26. George Dana Boardman, D.D., is 
President, and John B. Wood Secretary. It is proposed 
to send the Secretary on a European trip this spring, to 
represent and push International Arbitration abroad. A 
public meeting was held in Washington, D. C., by this 
Society in conjunction with the Arbitration League of 
Washington. We regret to learn of the serious illness of 
Dr. McMurdy, the able Secretary of the latter. 


PEACE MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 


The Christian Peace and Arbitration Society held its 
public anniversary in Washington, D. C., March4. The 
capacious Church of the Covenant, where the meeting 
was held, was about two-thirds filled, and among those 
present were Secretary Windom, Postmaster General 
Wanamaker, Senator Sherman, several members of the 
Senate and House Conmittees on Foreign Relations, a 
number of the delegates to the Pan-American Conference, 
some of the members of the British, Chinese and Corean 
legations, and the Haytian minister, all of whom took 
a deep interest in the proceedings. 

Rev. Dr. T.S. Hamlin, pastor of the church, conducted 
the devotional exercises, after which he stated the object 
of their coming together and much desired to see the so- 
ciety successful. He then introduced Justice Harlan of 
the United States Supreme Court, as the presiding officer. 
In accepting the honor conferred he admitted his 
ignorance of the work of the society, but heartily indorsed 
its principles and purposes. He had received upon un- 
disputed authority the statement that within the last 
ninety years in Europe and America, 5,000,000 human 
beings have died through wars. He heartily favored 
peaceful arbitration in the settlement of differences 
between the nations, but Rev. George Dana Boardman, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, president of the society and the 
leading speaker of the evening, was fully posted and 
qualified to speak upon the subject, and he presented that 
gentleman to the audience. 

Dr. Boardman delivered a long and able address. We 
have space for only a few extracts : 

‘‘A nation is a person.. Society is a moral organism, 
corresponding to the physical organism, which we call 
the body with its members. It follows that war, whether 
domestic or foreign, is social self-maiming. Indeed, it is 
just because we persist in conceiving society as a mechani- 
cal structure or at best a voluntary compact, rather than 
a physical organism, that we also persist in resorting to 
outward mechanics rather than to inward sympathy as our 
means for settling human quarrels. In fact, war is the 
culminating instance of making what St. Paul calls 
‘schism in the body,’ that is, rending asunder human 
society. 

‘‘No man can go beyond me in profound honor and 
reverence for the patriotism which has led so many noble 
men to give their lives for their country in the years gone 
by. Nevertheless we are living under the Government 
of Almighty God. 

‘*The world has had enough of that ; we should go for- 
ward. War, foreign as well as civic, is as though the 
right foot should kick against the left, or the left hand 
should amputate the right. In fact, it is war which is the 


real stupidity ; it is peace which is the real sagacity. Be- 
lieve me, the time is fast passing by when thoughtful men 
will any longer cherish the sentimental tradition and bar- 
barous fancy that a question of national honor can really 
be settled by an appeal to gunnery, however elaborate. 

‘**But, if we believe that right and honor and truth are 
in their nature spiritual instead of carnal, then let the 
weapons of our warfare be also spiritual, not carnal; so 
shall we become mighty before God to the casting down 
ofstrongholds. In brief, I nowhere readin the New Testa- 
ment of a beatitude for the warrior. But I do read of the 
beatitude for the peacemaker: ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called sons of God.’ Peace— 
why, it is the very watchword of Christianity itself, its 
Divine Founder beginning His earthly career with the peace 
salutation of Bethlehem, and ending it with the peace 
valediction cf Olivet. 

**Here, then, I take my stand as a Christian man. 
Solemnly believing that the policy of my Divine Master 
is a policy of peace, I as solemnly believe that my 
Divine Master is summoning earth’s nations to a policy 
of disarmament. How they shall effect this disarmament 
—whether suddenly or gradually, whether separately or 
simultaneously—I do not presume to assert. But I do 
presume to assert, unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly, that 
the time has come when the nations should commit them- 
selves openly to the policy of disarmament.” 

The speaker made a lengthy reference to the manner in 
which he believed that this great change could be brought 
about, and in concluding said : 

‘*God be praised, the signs of the times are auspicious. 
Note for example, the significant peace-address of the 
Secretary of State on the occasion of his opening the 
Pan-American conference in this city, and Senator Sher- 
man’s concurrent resolution. ‘To invite international 
arbitration as to differences between nations.’ How 
blessedly significant also such modern expressions as 
these: ‘International law ;’ ‘comity of nations ;’ ‘world’s 
fairs ;’ ‘ international congresses’ for securing a common 
standard of time, of distance, of weight, of money, of 
signals ; a universal alphabet, and the like. As a matter 
of fact, Christianity—that is to say, Christ’s character 
and manner—is the disarming force of the nations, the 
undying principle of mankind, bridging the rivers of 
languages, tunnelling the mountains of caste, dismantling 
the fortress of races, incorporating all human varieties 
into the one majestic temple body of humanity.” 


UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, 1890. 


At the close of the Paris Congress held last June, 
it was resolved that another gathering of peacemakers, 
without distinction of creed or country, should be held 
this year. London has been selected as the place. 

An Executive Committee consisting of Hodgson Pratt, 
Chairman ; W. E. Darby, J. F. Green, Joint Secretaries ; 
Walter Hazell, Treasurer; W. H. Sands, F. Moschelles, 
George Gillett, W. B. Braithwaite, Thomas Snape, F. 
G. Cash, Mrs. E. M. Southey and Miss Mills, has been 
appointed to take all the steps necessary to render the 
Congress successful. A circular will be sent out shortly 
to all known Societies in Europe and America, inviting 
them to co-operate, and offering a hearty welcome to 
such of their members as may be able to be present. 
The committee say: ‘‘ It is desired that, so far as our 
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foreign visitors are concerned, a temporary home may be 
found them with several of our London friends; and the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Committee, Mr. Evans Darby 
and Mr. J. Frederick Green, hope to receive offers of hos- 
ptality for our visitors.” 

The circular will also suggest that the several Societies 
should invite one or more of their most competent members 
to prepare papers on the subjects included in the programme 
of subjects to be discussed at the Congress. As regards 
this latter, an outline has already been prepared and is 
now in the hands of the Executive Committee. Later on 
in the year, the latest date for sending in communications 
willl be announced, as adequate time must be given for 
selection and classification. Members of Arbitration and 
Peace Societies, English and Foreign, are invited to send 
suggestions and to apply for information. Letters should 
be addressed to the Hon. Secretaries above named at 47, 
New Broad Street, E. C. 

The exact date of the Congress will be announced so 
soon as the date of meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference has been settled; for it is thought desirable 
to hold the one immediately before the other. as many 
Members of Parliament will desire to attend both gather- 
ings. 

The United States should be fully and ably represented 
at this Congress, as well as at the Parliamentary Congress 
which is to follow. The arrangements for the latter will 
especially devolve on one Society, the International 
Arbitration League, of which W. R. Cremer, M. P., is 
the efficient Secretary. His address is 23 Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 


A WORLD'S PEACE CONGRESS AT ROME. 


Such is the suggestion of both English and Continental 
friends of peace. Paris, 1889; London, 1890; Rome, 
1891; Washington or Chicago, where the World’s Expo- 
sition will be located in 1892. Surely such suggestions 
as the above contain food for thought. Is the world’s 
history moving in a circle? Is civilization coming back 
to its cradle to start on a new and regenerated life,—the 
central idea of which shall be the brotherhood of man, 
and the brotherhood of nations. 


PEACE DEPARTMENT UF THE W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U., kindly sends us her in- 
teresting report for the second year of operations. 
Nineteen States have taken up this department. Two 
monthly papers, The Acorn and The Pacific Banner, are 
issued. Five thousand calendars were sent out at the 
beginning of the present year, illustrating by contrasted 
pictures the nature of peace and war. Tracts, leaflets, 
Bible readings and concert exercises, to the number of 
114,000, were circulated. A delegation was sent to the 
Paris Peace Congress. One thousand documents were 
circulated and a Peace Banner placed on exhibition at the 
World’s Exposition. Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge has 
been secured as a lecturer in this department. She has 
spoken in nineteen educational institutions and given in 
all thirty lectures. The work of Sarah W. Collins in 


New York, Hannah W. Blackburn in Chio, Mrs. R. M. 
Jones in Maine is recorded with special interest and 
commendation. 


Mrs. Builey concludes her admirable report with the con- 
fident assurance: ‘‘The time is approaching apace when 
the bloodless fight against national evils now prevailing, 
shall be rewarded by victory in the name of the Lord, the 
Prince of Peace.” 


THE STATE AND THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT, BY DR. MAGEE, BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


The position taken is expressed in these propositions 
in the Fortnightly Review : 

“1, That it is not possible for the State to carry out, 
in all its relations, literally, all the precepts of Christ, 
and that a State which attempted this could not exist for 
a week. 

**2. That if it were possible to do this, the result 
would be a perfectly intolerable tyranny.” 

The essence of the Bishop’s argument in support of his 
use of these assertions to uphold defensive war, turns on 
the following principle in regard to the State : 

‘‘In whatever form it can exist it is always a trustee. 
The essential idea of a State is that of sovereignty held 
on trust for the common weal; and to this trust, for the 
sake of which it exists, it is morally bound to be unfail- 
ingly faithful.” 

lt is well urged, in Messiah’s Kingdom, that ‘‘it can 
never be a breach of trust on the part of statesmen to 
obey the law of God, for ‘righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.’ To squander mill- 
ions of the country’s money upon the freeing of the West 
Indian slaves would have been a gross breach of duty, if 
our rulers were simply entrusted with the nation’s 
property ; as it was, they were nobly vindicating England’s 
right to be called Christian.” 

To what authority, it may be asked, does the ‘‘moral 
obligation” look, of which the Bishop speaks, as binding 
the State to fulfil its trust? Whatever answer a secularist 
might give to this question, surely a leader of any Chris- 
tian body must needs admit, that the sanction of all 
authority is the divine will. As he well argues, it is the 
spirit rather than the letter of the divine commands that 
should be sought to be obeyed; and the spirit of our 
Lord’s commands is clearly against all wars. Does not 
even the Old Testament warn men against the doom of 
those ‘‘nations that forget God?” ? 

[t is true that to use force on behalf of the State to 
compel men to follow fully all the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount would be tyrannical. But so far as the 
duty o! those who represent the State in its government 
is concerned, their moral obligation is, as truly as that of 
any others, to ‘‘do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with their God.” So far as this is not done, it is a fail- 
ure of duty; that is all. And this failure is not neces- 
sary. 


Weare living under the Government of Almighty God ; 
and one of the fundamental principles of that Govern- 
ment is progress. Accordingly, what may have been 
relatively right in the past may be absolutely wrong in 
the future. For we must distinguish between absolute 
truth, or truth as it exists unconditionally in the infinite 
mind; and relative truth, or truth as it appears to our 
finite minds, now under this set of conditions, now under 
that set.—G. D. Boardman. 
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MY BIRTHDAY. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell ; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 


His light shines on me from above. 
His low voice speaks within,— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The years no charm from Nature take ; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 
And lips that find it hard to praise 

Are slow, at least, to blame. 


How softly ebb the tides of will ! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and still 

Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air ; 

Somewhat the restful heart toregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle years 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 


The Duke -of Argyle says in a recent review article: 
‘‘My very idea of the purest Christian benevolence is 
inseparably associated with the stately form and majestic 
expression of Mrs. Fry, who was, perhaps, the noblest em- 
bodiment in our time of the divine virtue of compassion.” 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEM. 


The New York Ledger obtained from John G. Whittier 
what may be the last poem he shall ever write, as he him- 
self says. It is entitled ‘‘The Captain’s Well,” and is 
one of the strongest, most beautiful, and most finished 
productions that ever came from his pen. The venerable 
poet did not fix any price upon this poem, but left the 
remuneration to Messrs. Robert Bonner’s Sons, and they 
sent him a-check for a thousand dollars. Such unusual 
liberality touched him deeply; especially because (as he 
characteristically wrote) it enabled him to give more than 
he had hoped to be able to bestow upon certain charitable 
enterprises that were near to his heart. Notwithstanding 
the fact that John G. Whittier is now eighty-two years 
old yet he is about the livest man of his generation. He 
is vigorous both in body and mind, and as the above men- 
tioned poem evidences can do as good work as ever. It 
is seldom that so modest, peaceful and useful a life as 
John G. Whittier’s is lived upon this earth, and millions 
of the aged poet’s admirers and friends are gratified to 
know that there is good promise that his life may be yet 
spared for many years. —Statesman. 


MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


To the Conference of Delegates of the Independent States 
of America at Washington: 

We address you in the name of Him whose advent to 
earth was heralded by the anthem, ‘‘Peace on Earth, and 
Good Will to Men.” We accept that He who rules in the 

| Heavens and guides the hearts and thoughts of men, has led 
_ you as statesmen and delegates of the Independent States 
of America to meet in council, in Washington, to adjust 
international interests on a basis of fraternity, equality, 
| justice and reciprocity. Prophets of old have told us of 
_a period when nations shall learn war no more. May you 
_be instruments in the Divine hands to begin the fulfil- 
_ment of this prophecy. 

| It will be a joyous day when the commerce of the na- 
| tions can cross ocean and sea, and none shall make afraid, 
/when mutual confidence and fraternal reciprocity shall 
,turn the vast expenditures for armaments to the aid of 
peaceful, productive industry, to feeding the hungry, 
| clothing the naked, and making happy homes. 

| All the independent American nations can trace their 
/ancestry to the various nations of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. We are bound to them by one blood. War 
claims for its service the best talent, bone and sinew of 
earth. The pride of ten thousand families are, year 
by year, laid on its altar to keep the peace of Christian 
nations. It exhausts the national treasury, cripples the 
commerce of the world, and makes homes of sorrowing 
widows and orphans. It grinds the poor, is the fruit of 
bitter hatred, and leaves in its path a spirit of unsatisfied 
revenge. 

Is it not time for Christian statesmen to say it is enough ? 
A pledge of perpetaal friendship and good will may end 
this destructive waste ; and national hate, and the horrors 

of the battlefield, made red by the blood of kindred 
Christian nations. 

The peoples of Europe, who are grvaning under the vast 
military systems which the prevailing faithlessness in 
the overruling providence of God has imposed upon them, 


have uttered a cry, and their cry has gone up to the Lord 
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of Sabbaoth. The limits of endurance of this gigantic 
evil are being rapidly reached, and statesmen are alarmed 
at the outlook of their policy. 

Nations, as well as individuals,- need to be taught to 
put their trust in God for preservation. This will beget 
mutual confidence, coupled with a desire to act justly to 
one another. The adoption of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes will then be readily accepted and meet 
every emergency, as a substitute for war. It has already 
proved a satisfactory means of settling many interna- 
tional disputes. 

Setting aside the religious principles involved in the 
question, the promotion of arbitration in lieu of war is 
advocated and increasingly accepted on the grounds of 
political economy. Near sixty cases of international arbi- 
tration have already occurred, nearly all of which are on 
the records of the present century, in which twenty-two 
independent nations have been parties. Persia, Turkey, 
China and Japan have not been afraid to follow in the 
lead of the professed Christian nations of Europe, and 
of North and South America. With this extensive ex- 
perience of the justice, economy and mercy of such 
measures for settling international disputes, can a more 
fit time than the present be found to look to the perpetual 
peace of all nations, and to invoke the Divine blessing 
upon our efforts to reach an end so righteous? 

The greatest Generals, Sovereigns and Statesmen, on 
both’continents, have recommended it. Presidents Wash- 
ington, J. Q. Adams, Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Arthur 
have pressed its claims upon Congress for approval. 
The Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States have, more than once, recommended it. So have 
the English Parliament, the Congress of Brussels, the 
French National Assembly and Chamber of Deputies, the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, the Swedish Diet, the 
States General of Netherlands and the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 

Itis our prayer that the Lord may so bless you with 
wisdom that your deliberations and conclusions may open 
a door of hope to Europe,.Asia and Africa, by which they 
may escape from the crushing burdens of their standing 
armies, by delegating representative men to meet in ip- 
ternational council, and perfect a peace that shall encircle 
the earth. The Lord has told us, by His Holy Penman, 
that He has appointed a day when nation shall not hurt 
nor destroy ; ‘‘For the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea;” and that 
Curist’s Kinepom, in the latter day, would become so 
universal that He would judge among the nations, and 
rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 

This glorious day will be ushered in when Christian 
rulers and Christian statesmen and Christian philanthro- 
pists shall recognize the universal brotherhood of man and 
the universal Fatherhood of God. 

Signed by direction of Western Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Plainfield, Indiana, the 17th of 9th 
month, 1889. Hap tery, Clerk. 


Signed by direction of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Richmond, Indiana, Ninth Month 30th, 
1889. 

ALLEN TERRELL, 


Naom: W. Harrison, Clerks. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


No. 1 Somerset Sr., 
Boston, Mass., March 2, 1890. 


To Hon. T. Jerrerson CooimpGe and others, members 
of the International Conference of American Nations : 


Gentlemen—At a recent meeting of The American 
Peace Society, the undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the above named conference and the 
second time to call their attention to the need of some 
definite recommendation by that conference of a system 
of American International Arbitration, such as was con- 
templated in Article VII of the official invitation of the 
United States Government under which the conference 
convened. 

In the absence of information as to what steps have 
been or may be taken in accordance with that article, we 
beg leave to assure you that a deep and widespread feel- 
ing of disappointment and dissatisfaction is sure to ensue 
among the people of the United States of America if the 
conference should terminate without a serious and earnest 
attempt to avert future wars between the American 
nations by the fecommendation of a general system of 
arbitral treaties and courts. 

In co-operation with our own auxiliaries and other Peace 
and Arbitration Societies throughout this country we re- 
ceived and forwarded to the United States Congress the 
names of many thousand petitioners for the conference 
now in session, on the sole ground that it would not only 
promote international concord by commercial and friendly 
intercourse, but do much to secure perpetual peace on 
this continent by presenting some practical scheme of 
Arbitration as a preventive and substitute for war in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

On the other hand no one act seems to us of more vital 
importance and we feel assured that none would so com- 
mend the International Conference to the confidence and 
gratitude of the people of the United States of America 
as a serious and earnest attempt to perpetually avert war 
between American nations. 

We will, dear sir, esteem very highly your courtesy if 
you will lay this communication before the conference, 
and especially the committee having the matter referred 
to in charge. 

Epwarp S. Tosey, 
A. A. Miner, 


Committee. 
R. B. Howarp, 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 
Wasuineton, March 12, 1890. 


Epwarp S. Tosey, Esq., Chairman: 


Dear Sir—Your esteemed favor of the 2d has been 
read by me with much pleasure, and I have given it to 
General Henderson my co-delegate and Chairman of the 
Committee on Arbitration. It will receive all the atten- 
tion so very important a subject demands. I trust that 
all the States of the Americas may join in some plan to 
substitute for war an attempt at arbitration. 

With much respect I am very truly yours, 
T. Jerrerson 


The Russian government has ordered the planned great 
railway line across Siberia to be begun in May next. 
When the line is completed it is estimated that the tour 
of the world in fifty days will be feasible. 
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JUST DO YOUR BEST. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


The signs is bad when folks commence | 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ‘cause the earth don’t shake 
At ev’ry prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till + can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare, 
He hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 
Contentions, and be satisfied ; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 
That follers, that counts just the same. 
I've allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest. 


WAR UNAVOIDABLE. | 


An article in the British Weekly, by Dr. John Clifford, | 
thus deals with the common saying of the defenders of | 
war, that it is unavoidable : | 

‘*War, it is said, is inevitable. ‘It has a lawful place | 
in the world as a mode of obtaining justice. All govern- 
ments must fight in the last resort.’ In some stages of | 
civilization it is allowed, cannibalism, slavery, capital | 
punishment, and war have seemed inevitable, and, so far 
as one can judge, were so. Courts of justice were for 
centuries courts of war. The death-penalty followed de- | 
tected crimes wlth unbroken uniformity. But that neces-_ 
sity has disappeared, and the object of courts of justice 
has become the reformation of the criminal, not simply | 
his incarceration, least of all his extinction. A similar | 
Court of International Justice will get rid of ‘the inevi-| 
tableness of war,’ and, under the guidance of a Christianized | 
Democracy, secure, not the extinction, but the renewal 
of the nations. 

‘*Meanwhile, we must not say the unavoidable is of 
necessity right and Christian, and proceed to glorify war 
as though it were of God, and invoke His leadership in our | 
battles for territory, for new markets, for racial superio- | 
rity, or even for the opportunity of conferring on subject | 
peoples what we are pleased to think the blessings of our 
superior rule. | 

‘*Let us distinctly teach that war is wrong, a falling 
short of Christ’s ideal for the nations, an outrage on the 
oe ee and spirit of the Christianity of our Divine 

ord.” 


CAUSES OF WAR. | 


1. Wars of religion. 
2. Wars for the balance of power. 
3. Wars of intervention in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 
- Wars of historical origin. 
. Wars of race. F 
6. Wars of natural boundaries. 
7. Wars of conquest. 
8. Wars for colonial possessions. 
9. Wars for influence over other countries. 
10. Wars arising from imperfect political institutions. 
11. Wars arising from the duties of neutral States. 
12. Wars arising from accident.—Emile de Laveleye. 


ane 


IRON SHIPS vs. IRON BRIDGES. 


Do we expect any foreign potentate to have designs 
against us? Our word concerning Samoa was amply re- 
spected by the man of ‘‘blood and iron.” The word of 
this 70,000,000-nation will be very apt to carry respect 
wherever it makes itself heard; and in any just cause, 
it can make itself just as audible, intelligible and manda- 
tory as any utterance from any cannon’s mouth. 

So as long as America’s voice is respected, it might be 
as well to spend our money in such useful ways as shall 
increase our productive power, and consequently our 
wealth and influence. More especially so as the new 


military science laughs at forts, and sums up its needs in 


three t’s—‘‘trains, troops and telegraphs.”’ Add yet one 
t—treasure—the sinews of war—which superabounds at 
Washington and comprises all the rest. Then have we 
any need for a scare? 

Farmers, mechanics and merchants are shorn by need- 
less taxation. They are silent or approve. The politi- 
cians, place seekers, contractors and war worshippers 
work their wasteful will. 

Can’t we millions who live on bad roads, or by un- 
bridged streams, or where the parched soil cries to a 
brazen heaven, can’t we make our plea heard for our 
crooked places to be made straight, and our deserts kind 
and hospitable? The same iron that makes iron clads 
would make bridges; the same labor and skill can build 
us aqueducts and flumes and roads; the same brains that 
design our implements of destruction can devote their 
energies to diminishing the illiteracy of our 6,000,000 of 
illiterates.—Edward Berwick of California. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY FACTS. 


Mr. William P. Thompson, a member of the Committee 
of the London Peace Society, gave a very interesting 
lecture at Southport, England, last month in the course 
of which he mentioned two specially suggestive facts. 

1. There are 128 Members of the House of Commons 
who are personally and directly interested in increased 
military and naval expenditure, besides a number of other 
M.P.’s indirectly interested. One of the former, after 
the recent vote of fifteen millions for the Navy, exclaimed, 
‘*That has put twenty thousand pounds into my pocket!” 
—or, in other words, it had transferred that large sum 
from the pockets of the taxpayers into his own. 

2. The lecturer stated that some time ago he made 
some investigation into the history ot Treaties, and he 
divided them into two classes. (1) Those that had been 
entered into freely by two or more Governments in times 
of perfect peace, and (2) those which had been forced on 
a Government, at the end of along war. Of the former 
he could hardly find a single case where the treaty had 
been broken. Of the latter, he could hardly find a single 
case where the treaty had been respected by the van- 
quished party the moment they felt themselves powerful 
enough to break it.—Herald of Peace. 


On Janu 15th, in the Senate, Mr. Sherman, repre- 
senting the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported a 
concurrent resolution in favor of a resort to Arbitration 
for the settlement of differences between the United 
States and other nations which cannot be settled by dip- 
lomatic agencies. This resolution was placed on the calen- 
dar. This is a revival of an uncompleted measure which 
unanimously passed the Senate at the former session. 
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DISARMAMENT. 
JULES SIMON. 


The European States have stretched the cord until it 
is ready to break, and it will bear no more strain. The 
desire of each to surpass the others in an effort to increase 
military strength brings upon commerce and agriculture 
crushing burdens, which will not admit of any increase. 
Moreover, all the intellectual forces of a country are thus 
rendered sterile, being directed only to one end—that of 
increasing the supply of brute force. In all this we find 
an abnormal condition of things, which must end in gen- 
eral disarmament. Let us well understand that word, 
however. We do not mean by it the entire suppression 
of the military instrument, but only its gradual reduction 
everywhere by mutual consent, and ata congress held 
for the purpose. It is obvious that if the European 
Governments would consent to reduce their expenditure 
on this head by, say, fifty per cent., their proportionate 
strength would remain the same. We may well ask why 
this should not be carried out, looking at the immense 
benefit which would result. 


PROF. VIRCHOW. 


At a meeting of Liberal electors recently held at Berlin. 
this distinguished scientist, referring to the programme of 
the Progressist Party, said that he intended to bring for- 
ward in the newly-elected Reichstag his proposals for dis- 
armament, notwithstanding the violent attacks made upon 
him for the course he had taken on this subject. 


AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE TO WAR. 


We Anglo-Saxons who live in the old world have per- 
haps a clearer conception of our duty than those who are 
separated from Europe by three thousand miles of water. 
From their safe security Americans regard the troubles of 
Europe with that awful indifference which characterizes 
us when we read with but languid interest that an inunda- 
tion in China has devastated a populous province. Even 
when they visit Europe they only see the gay side of its 
civilization, or at best the multitudinous forms of Christian 
activity. The crushing burden of taxation, the abomi- 
nations of the conscription, the feverish unrest of the 
nations, under the war cloud that never shows a rift of 
bright blue sky—these things pass unseen and unnoticed ; 
but we who are only separated from the continent by a 
narrow streak of sea have to bear a heavy load in con- 
sequence, and are never sure that when the next great 
struggle comes we shall not be drawn into the vortex.— 
Howard Evans, editor of the London Echo. 


—The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia bas pur- 
chased ten acres of ground, at Mystic, in Connecticut, with 
a view to erect thereon a hall large enough to accommodate 
the great annual gatherings which have long been held in 
that place in the interests of peace. These assemblies are 
usually attended by three to five thousand persous. 

This ‘“‘Temple of Peace,” will be especially usefal in 
case of bad weather during any part of the three days meet- 
ings. They solicit aid in paying for this, the first build- 
ing erected in America, exclusively to promote the cause 
of peace. It is to be capacious but inexpensive and 


ought to be ready for dedication before the Universal 
Peace Congress of 1892. 
worthy of aid. 


It is an enterprise eminently 


NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY. 


The contents of the new extradition treaty with Great 
Britain, negotiated by Secretary Blaine and confirmed by 
the Senate has been made public. The treaty will include 
these crimes in the extraditable list : 

1—Manslaughter. 

2—Counterfeiting or altering money ; uttering or bring- 
ing into circulation counterfeit or altered money. 

3—Embezzlement, larceny, obtaining money, goods or 
valuable securities by false pretences; receiving any 
money, valuable security or other property, knowing the 
same to have been embezzled, stolen or fraudulently ob- 
tained. 

4—Fraud by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, Trustee, 
or Director or member or officer of any company, made 
criminal by the laws of both countries. 

5—Perjury, or subornation of perjury. 

6—Rape, abduction, child stealing, kidnapping. 

7— Burglary, housebreaking or shopbreaking. 

8—Piracy, by the laws of nations. 

9—Revolt, or conspiracy to revolt, by two or more 
persons on board a ship on the high seas against the 
authority of the master ; wrongfully sinking or destroying 
a vessel at sea, or attempting to do so; assaults on board 
a ship on the high seas with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm. 

10—Crimes and offences against the laws of both 
countries for the suppression of slavery and slave trading. 

Extradition is also to take place for participation in 
any of the crimes mentioned in this convention or in the 
aforesaid tenth article; provided such participation be 
punishable by the laws of both countries. 


THE EUROPEAN NATIONAL DEBTS, 1890. 


The national debts of Europe in 1885-’6 amounted to 
$23,420,000,000 ; the interest alone upon this amount 
being $1,068,200,000 per annum. In 1865-’6 the war 
debt was $13,200,000,000, and the interest $487,500,000, 
so that in the twenty years 1865-6 to 1885-’6, the total 
indebtedness of Europe has increased by $10,800,000,000, 
and the annual amount payable for interest and sinking 
funds by $580,600,000,000 ; America not having an an- 
nual drain for military requirements is fast paying her 
debt. 


Annual of 
Army and Navy. 


Debt. Interest. 


France $6,200,000,000 $267,200,000 $171,800,000 
Russia ; 3,618,600,000 208,800,000 — 197,600,000 
Great Britain . 3,565,800,000 147,400,000 148,000,000 
Austria-Hungary 2,493,200,000 119,400,000 68,400,000 
2,226,200,000 106,400,000 68,600,000 
German Empire . _1,790,800,000 75,600,000 108,000,000 
Spain = 1,208,400,000 54,800,000 40,000,000 
Portugal 564,200,000 17,800,000 7,800,000 
524,400,000 11,000,000 40,000,000 
The Netherlands . 452,000,000 14,000,000 14,000,000 
Belgium : 354,200,000 17,400,000 9,200,000 
Roumania . 145,800,000 11,800,000 5,800,000 
Greece 69,600,000 6,600,000 4,600,000 
Sweden . 69,000,000 3,200,000 7,000,000 
Denmark 54,800,000 2,400,000 4,600,000 
Servia 48,800,000 2,800,000 3,200,000 
Norway... . 30,200,000 1,200,000 3,600,000 
Switzerland . 6,400,000 400,000 3,400,000 


$23,422,400,000 $1,068,200,000 $905,600,000 
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BROKEN TO MEND. 


The grain must be crushed ere man is fed, 

Plants must be bruised to restore his health; 
From a wasted barrel and empty cruse 

The prophet restored the widow’s wealth, 
"Twas by broken pitchers that Gideon won. 

Of the vessel’s broken pieces Paul 
And his friends were saved, and even Christ 

By his broken life has ransomed all! 
By the broken bodies of saints the truth 

“Was made to triumph, and glorious, too, 
Was the broken box—Earth’s broken hopes 

May bring Heaven’s joy and our crown in view, 
And precious in God’s sight appear 
The broken things that grieved us here. 

—-Geo. Bancroft Griffith. 


POURING OIL ON THE FIRE. 


London newspapers have been making merry over 
the late childish demonstrations of wrath in which the 
Portuguese are just now indulging. Certainly the burning 
of English flags, the smashing of the windows of English 
Consuls, the bonfires of English goods sacrificed by 
patriotic Portuguese shopkeepers, and the national sub- 
scription for a new iron-clad do provoke a smile. But on 
the other hand, it has been impossible for sober-minded 
Englishmen to read the articles in some leading papers, 
and to look at the cartoons in some comic publications, 
without hanging their heads for shame. The hectoring, 
swaggering bullies of some London dailies are a disgrace 
to their country, and the cartoonists are beneath contempt. 
Of course, the insolent and irritating language of the 
Times, the Standard and the Telegraph is at once trans- 
lated and telegraphed to Lisbon, and is reproduced in the 
Portuguese papers. It is thus the Portuguese are goaded 
to fury, and then we taunt them with their impotent rage. 
The unworthy conduct of leading London papers is almost 
enough to make us wish that the muzzling order could be 
extended to our foreign leader writers.—Arbitrator. 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone, speaking lately at Chester, Eng- 
land, upon the enlargement of the United States Navy, 
remarked that ‘the worst was that while America would 
cite England’s example for enlarging her navy, England 
will give a similar excuse for further naval increase. It 
is a matter of deep sorrow to reflect that the very os- 
tentatious addition to the defences of a country, made 
under a real or pretended necessity, is made an apology 
for an increase of the burdens of every other country. 
Under profession of an additional security, the policy of 
Governments thus tended more and more to jeopardize 
the peace of the world.” 


Great Britain paid last year $3,184,435 in mail steam- 
ship subsidies. The principal British subsidized line is 
the Peninsular and Oriental, plying to the East Indies, 
under a ten-years’ contract guaranteeing it $1,750,000 a 
year, though French and German steamers stood ready 
to undertake the mail service for one-half or one-third 
that sum, according to a statement in Parliament. An- 
other notable instance of what ex-Secretary Whitney calls 
‘“‘the generosity and courage with which England pushes 
her shipping interest” is the new line from Vancouver to 
Japan and China, with a subsidy of $300,000. 


WHAT MAY CAUSE WAR. 


And if ever there is bloodshed over the settlement of 
this question of the liquor business it will be because the 
mass of the people are signifying by their votes their 
sanction to the protection and legalization of the liquor 
traffic, and are directly encouraging the investment of 
millions of foreign capital in the business. By and by, 
when we have proven to our entire satisfaction that wrong 
methods will not work out right results, and declare as we 
must, that the traffic isan outlaw, and our neighbor 
across the water asks for those hundreds of millions of 
capital which our just, though belated, decision will have 
rendered practically valueless, what do you think we will 
do about it? Pay it? If not, fight?—J. C. Pierce in 
Friends’ Journal. — 


VOTE FOR PROHIBITORY 


Against 

Prohibition. Prohibition. 
Kansas, 1880, ‘ 4 92,302 84,304 
Towa, June, 1882, . 155,436 125,627 
Ohio, 1883, 323,189 240,975 
Maine, 1884, 70,783 23,811 
Rhode Island, Spring, 1886, * A 15,100 9 230 
Michigan, 1887, 178,656 186,646 
Oregon, 1887, ‘ 19,973 27,958 
Tennessee, 1887, 117,504 145,247 
Texas, 1887, . 4 129,173 221,627 
West Virginia, 188s, 41,668 76,555 
New Hampshire, 1889, . 2 A 25,786 30,976 


Massachusetts, 1889, 86,469 133,085 


Pennsylvania, 1889, 296,617 484,644 
Connecticut, 1889, . ; : 22,379 49,947 
North Dakota, 1889, 18,552 17,393 
South Dakota, 1889, 40,234 34,510 
Washington, 1889, ‘ 19,546 31,487 

Totals, 1,653,367 1,924, 022° 2 


Rhode Island voted again in 1889, reversing its vote in 
1886. As the totals stand, out of more than three arid a 
half millions of votes on State Prohibition since 1880 in 
seventeen States, there is the not large majority against 
Prohibition of 270,655. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


‘*Marion Harland,” editor of the New York Home- 
maker, has taken up the work of restoring the ruined 
monument marking the burial-place of Mary the mother 
of Washington. 

One hundred years ago this venerable woman was 
interred in private grounds near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
In 1833 the corner-stone of an imposing memorial was 
laid by President Andrew Jackson. A patriotic citizen of 
New York assumed the pious task, single-handed, but 
meeting with financial disaster, was compelled to abandon 
it. 

Marion Harland says truly—in her appeal to the 
mothers and daughters of America to erect a fitting monu- 
ment to her who gave Our Country a Father—that ‘‘the 
sun sbines upon no sadder ruin in the length and breadth 
of our land, than this unfinished structure.”’ 


—We regret to learn of the death of Harris Knight of 
Woodford, Ontario, an able writer on peace subjects and 
a welcome contributor to our columns. 


His influence for 


good cannot die. 
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NO TIME FOR ANYTHING. 
CALEB D. BRADLEE, D. D. 
Senior pastor of the Church at Harrison Square, Boston, Mass. 


|A young lady said that she had no time for anything, and this 
poem was written as an answer to her, and to all who feel in the 
same way. ] 


Time for nothing, can it be so? 
Now please answer me yes or no. 
No time for God, no time for man, 
And are you doing all you can ? 


What hours are wasted, thrown away, 
So that each week you lose a day? 
What time is given to useless things, 
That no blessing or profit brings ? 


At what hour do you rise at morn, 
And yourself for your work adorn ? 
What days to pleasure do you give? 
Is it for joy alone you live ? 


I really think you’ve time to spare, 
If you each hour will plan with care, 
And keep your faith all firm in God, 
And lean upon his staff and rod. 


Time enough, if all time we bless 
And waste of time to God confess : 
For then our work will well be done, 
And life’s true battles grandly won. 
—Dorchester Beacon. 


IMPORTANT IF TRUE. 


A foreign dispatch says: ‘Jules Simon had a long 
talk, March 20, with Emperor William of Germany. At 
the close of the interview the Emperor presented M. 
Simon with the decoration of the Order of the Red Eagle. 
It is reported that in the course of the conversation the 
French statesman broached the subject of the neutraliza- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, and the Emperor replied that it 
was never too early to discuss a question that concerned 
the friendly relations existing between Germany and 
France.” 

The neutralization of those provinces is just the course 
advised and insisted on by the Peace Societies as the only 
practicable settlement—the best way to avoid a war and 
pave the way for disarmament. 


IS WAR PREFERABLE? 


In contrast with the pacific protestations of the German 
Emperor we are told that the Berlin Post, an official organ, 
contained March 13, an article, stating that ‘the great 
increase in the Russian and French artillery compels the 
Emperor to demand an addition of 74 field batteries, of 
40,000 men. Experts say that this will entail an ex- 
pense of 53,000,000 marks for the first year and 35,000,- 
000 ever after. Six hundred additional artillery officers 
will be needed. The people are dismayed at the prospect 
of the enormously increased taxation this measure will 
cause, and some say that even war would be preferable.” 

In point of cost, it might be. For an ‘‘armed Peace” 
is coming to mean something more expensive when pro- 
longed than a short, sharp war. But when we count and 
weigh the miseries and iniquities of even one battle, — 
with what precedes and follows—we are convinced that 


would be cheaper than the sacrifice of health, life, morals, 
character and souls that is essential to a brutal duel 
between each of, say, 200,000 so called Christian men. 


NATIONAL MORALS. 


Why is Europe an armed camp? Fear rules the 
cabinets of the old world. Distrust is in the air. There 
is no faith in European politics. The statesmen of 
Europe have been schooled to distrust each other. Di- 
plomacy is mental reservation. The pen is the instrument 
of duplicity. Treaties are records of statecraft—cunning. 

All this should be changed. The diplomatist must be 
the soul of honor. Statesmanship must stand for the 
highest morality and integrity. Nations must be in the 
body-politic what the citizen should be in his private life, 
the embodiment of purity and goodness. Nations are 
aggregated individuality. The people cannot do en masse, 
what God would not permit them to do as individuals. 
We must change the accepted code of national morals. 
Christianity has not yet been permitted to control national 
life as it has the personality of man. We must achieve 
this great victory for Christ. ‘The crowning glory of the 
proposed world’s fair would be an arbitration convo- 
cation, wherein representatives of all governments shall 
meet for the inauguration of a supreme court of the world. 
—John P. Newman, D. D. 


To have Mr. Gladstone ascend the scaffold as Sir Thomas 
More did, and have his head cut off for refusing test 
oaths or advocating the cause of Ireland, is as impossi- 
ble in this day as to rekindle the Smithfield fires in Hyde 
Park. The spirit of the age forbids all such outrage to 
humanity. This spirit retlects the Christian teaching 
which the world has been slow to receive, and slower to 
practise, and which is yet to regenerate the world. Wars 
indeed, still continue. But even these shall not ‘*devour 
forever.” The Christian progress which has brought 
about such wondrous meliorations shall effect even 
greater. And the culmination will be reached in the ful- 
filment of the prophet’s words—*‘They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation 
neither shall they learn war any more.” —Dr. Van Sant- 
word. 


Into the question of rights and claims, as between 
Great Britain and Portugal, we do not care to enter. It 
is our duty to emphasize the fact that the moral right be- 
longs to neither. Both are wrong; for both are aggres- 
sive intruders and interlopers, or so we should quickly 
say if the positions were reversed. The rights of the 
natives which are coolly ignored altogether, by each dis- 
putan are primary and paramount. 


AN ANTI-PEACE MAN. 


The worst man I ever knew had no vice. He attended 
church and broke no commandment and indulged in no 
excesses. Yet he nagged his wife and children to the 
grave, and destroyed every flower of pleasure which 
sprang up by his hearthstone, and ruined the tender 
young lives about him with the unceasing tempers of a 


a century of Peace at whatever cost estimated in money | household tyrant and petty demon.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, MARCH AND APRIL, 1890. 


—We publish on our first page the admirable Arbitration 
address of the present Governor of Massachusetts. ‘The 
sentiments honor the man and the State. In what great 
reform has Massachusetts failed to have a voice? Surely 
the abolition of war will not be an exception. 


—The Socialist party which has just achieved such 
power in Germany, while it is composed in part of Anar- 
chists and other destructives, is on the whole the great 
liberal party of Germany, the triumph of which means the 
downfall of Bismarckism and supreme militarism. The 
Emperor must respect it or,—well—see Dom Pedro. 


—To English-speaking Americans it will add to the 
attractiveness and interest of the coming Peace Congress 
in London, that its proceedings will go forward under 
rules, and its debates be chiefly held in a language with 
which they are familiar. We can conceive of nothing 
better calculated to promote universal peace than a uni- 
versal language, except it be universal love. 


—The long pending dispute between England and France 
in regard to the boundaries of their respective dependen- 
cies in West Africa, has been settled by the labors of a 
Joint Commission of Delimitation, whose recommenda- 
tions have just been ratified by the two Governments. 


—An international prison congress isghortly to assemble 
at St. Petersburg, and among the governments invited to 
send delegates is our own. But the Russian Minister, it is 
said, has softly intimated to the State Department that Mr. 
Geo. Kennan, whose articles on Siberia have excited such 
profound interest throughout the world, is not wanted. 
There is, however, no other man in the country who is 
half so well qualified to be a delegate to this congress as 
Mr. Kennan. 

—A meeting of influential men in Liverpool has memo- 
rialized the Brussels Anti-Slave-Trade Congress against 
the introduction of fire-arms and rum into Africa. They 
say with truth that the unrestricted supply of fire-arms to 
the natives is one of the most direct means, and incentives 
to the slave-trade raids and internecine wars. by which 
the country is becoming desolated and depopulated. 


—It is not an agreeable fact for our good people tocon- 
template, that Englishmen are fast becoming the brewers 
and distillers of America. Indeed, if that class of property 
have the mark of immorality and illegality put upon it by 
legislation, and finally be prohibited, it will not be be- 
cause we hate foreigners, but because we hate spirituous 
liquors, and the entire business of manufacturing and 
selling them. English investors ought to understand how 
precarious is the property they are buying. 


—Mr. Andrew Carnegie some time ago gave the city of 
Alleghany a library with a liberal endowment. It was 
dedicated and opened with imposing ceremonies by 
President Harrison and other distinguished men. It is 
announced also that he has nearly perfected plans for a 
similar donation to the city of Pittsburg, only on a more 
extended scale. The gift will embrace three branch Jibra- 
ries, and the central and branch buildings will furnish, 
in addition to the library proper, many of the facilities 
afforded by the Cooper Institute of New York. The amount 
of the gift is estimated at $1,000,000. 


| — Ex-President Grover Cleveland is said to have united 

with a Presbyterian Church in New York. His father 
|was an honored minister of that denomination. There | 
| has been an elevated moral tone noticeable in the official 
| papers and public utterances of Mr. Cleveland, that has 
| reminded many of a home and a church lying back of the 
| bachelor life at Buffalo and the political life at Albany 
}and Washington. ‘Blood will tell.” Yes, and early 
| training will tell. May we not believe that the earlier 
_and better, yes, the supernatural and praying life of this 
able and influential man has reasserted itself with the 
power of Christian conviction and Christian love. 


—The Cynosure declares that Chauncey M. Depew 
favored the opening of the Columbian World’s Fair on 
Sundays. We hope the Chicago Committee will take the 
other and better course. 


—No monument marks the humble grave of Moses 
Brown of Providence, R. I.; but his life-work is his 
monument, and it rests upon four foundations: Manu- 
facturing Industry, Patriotism, Education and Philan- 
thropy.—Augustine Jones. 


—All of this boastful talk about building up a navy is 
directly opposed to any system of commerce and peace as 
proposed to and by the International Conference of 
American nations. ‘‘What do you wantanavy for? To 
contend with us?” asks England, the greatest naval 
power. ‘‘No,” say some of the patriotic devotees to 
the coal and iron, timber, labor and contractor interests, 
supposed to be benefited by building war ships. ‘‘No, not 
England, but any third-rate power might raid our cities.” 
{f that means anything it means suspicion and fear of 
Mexico, Chili, Peru and all American States and a 
purpose to fight them, ‘‘if necessary.” But navies and 
forts create the necessity. Immense preparations for war 
mean willingness to fight. They say, ‘‘we have no faith 
in peaceful professions or methods.” 


The January-February number of The American Advo- 
cate of Peace and Arbitration is a good literary issue, 
having choice selections. Its communications and 
its advocacy of peace in original and selected matter 
give it much value, and the diary of Secretary of the 
American Peace Society (Rev. R. B. Howard), including 
a part of his story in England last summer and the events 
since up to Jan. 20, will be found of interest. Secretary 
Howard is making a good paper. It is published by the 
American Peace Society, 1 Somerset Street, Boston.— 
The Morning Star. 


PEACE DECORATIONS. 


We congratulate our English co-laborer, W. R. Cremer, 
M. P., on the decoration of the legion of honor conferred 
by the French Government in recognition of his services 
at the Paris Peace Congress. At the same time, we 
would not enjoy seeing his plain, sensible dress be- 
spangled and bespotted with insignia of distinction. 
‘*Beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” ‘*The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit” is very lovely. It 
seems that our friend Alfred H. Love, whose Quaker 
origin and training make him love plainness, has also 
received the same decoration. France thus recognizes 
America. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At the quarterly meeting held Feb. 17 at Pilgrim Hall, 
the committee on the World’s Peace Congress in America 
in 1892 made areport and invitations were received to 
appoint delegates to the London Congress to be held next 
summer, and delegates will be appointed. The society 
will also be represented at the World’s Peace Congress in 
Rome in 1891, the first ever held in Italy. Italian cor- 
respondencemade grateful mention of the legacy of $6000 
left to the Unione Lombarda of Milan by the late Mrs. 
Cora Kennedy Sada, formerly of Boston, sister of Dr. 
C. G. Kennedy, to promote Italian and universal peace, 
to which that society is devoted. 

The American Peace Society has recently been remem- 
bered also by a bequest of $5000 by Miss Amanda Porter 
of Oberlin. (This will is contested.) Correspondence 
as to the Behrings Sea controversy and Atlantic fisheries 
was submitted and discussed. A resolution in favor of 
the concurrent resolutions on arbitration, introduced into 
Congress Jan. 25 by Senator Sherman, from Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was passed, and Congress petitioned 
to enact the same. The action of the delegate from 
Uruguay to the Pan-American Congress in favor of a 
general system of arbitration among American nations 
was commended and correspondence read showing that 
the United States delegation, especially Messrs. Carnegie, 
of New York, and Studebaker, of Indiana, favored such a 
system. 

A delegate was appointed to visit Washington if neces- 
sary to urge these and similar measures now on foot. 
The news of the arbitration proposed by Portugal to 
England as to the African dispute, with the suggestion 
that the United States act as one of the three arbiters 
was received and the secretary instructed to express ou 
satisfaction in view of the same to our minister, Hon. 
George B. Loring. A vigorous measure intended to in- 
crease the membership and income of the society at once 
was adopted. Great satisfaction was expressed at the 
progress made and the new openings which now call for 
increased exertion. 

Communications from Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of London, 
and Dr. Daniel Breed, of Washington, D. C., and Prof. 
B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana, were considered. The members 
of the Committee present were President Tobey and 
Messrs. Miner, Smith, Hitchcock, Knowles, Richards, 
Allen and Howard. Hon. W. E. Sheldon sent a letter 
excusing his necessary absence in New York. 


SECOND MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society met March 25, at Pilgrim Hall, at 2 o'clock, 
President E. 8. Tobey in the chair. Present, W. E. 
Sheldon, B. F. Kuowles, J. E. Farwell, Rev. C. B. Smith, 
Rev. D. Richards. Secretary Howard offered prayer. 

Forty-five new members were reported. Invitation to 
the London World’s Peace Congress in July next was ac- 
cepted. A delegate was appointed to the conference on 
‘‘The Christian Principles of Civil Government,’’ to be 
held in Washington April 1-3. Resolutions against the 
expenditure of $349,000,000 on a navy were discussed 
and adopted. A letter from Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
one of the United States Commissioners, on the attitude 
of the International Conference toward arbitration was 
read. The conference is engaged in an attempt to so 


reconcile conflicting views as to agree upon the recom- 
mendation of a general system of arbitration among the 
nations of this continent. The letter was written in reply 
to a communication from the society expressing a strong 
conviction that such action should not be omitted. Cor- 
respondence with the London International Arbitration 
and Peace Association as to the seal fisheries and an 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration was reported. <A 
memorial to Congress favoring the adoption of the concur- 
rent resolution (introduced by Senator Sherman and 
passed by the Senate), which asks the President to nego- 
tiate treaties of arbitration, was adopted. The Committee 
of Five on the World’s Peace Congress, in connection 
with the Columbian Exhibition of 1892, was made perpet- 
ual, and instructed to confer with the Chicago local com- 
inittees if the exhibition shall be held there. 

The following resolutions, after brief remarks by several 
gentlemen appreciative of the character and services of 
the President, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: That in view of the long and faithful 
services of our President, Hon. Edward 8. Tobey, we 
hereby appropriate the sum of fifty dollars to constitute 
him a Life Director of The American Peace Society. 

Resolved: That we instruct the Secretary to procure 
a suitable certificate, properly framed, and present the same 
to our President in token of our appreciation of his gratu- 
itous but invaluable services to the cause of Peace. 


AN ARBITRATION PRIZE. 


Hon. Charles Sumner left a fund to Harvard College, 
the income of which is to be appropriated to a prize on 
Peace and Arbitration. 

The prize of $100 for 1888-89 has been awarded to 
Lloyd McKim Garrison of the Law School for a disserta- 
tion on ‘**The Probable Influence of the Irish in America 
on the Friendly Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain.” 

We do not know the number of the competitors, their 
topics or the treatment thereof. Mr. Garrison, who is a 
grandson of Charles Sumner’s friend, William Lloyd 
Garrison, has written on an interesting question. His 
conclusions are that the Irish-Americans have been ar- 
rayed against England since 1812. ‘They have mani- 
fested their hostility by augmenting and aggravating every 
international dispute which has arisen between the two 
nations. They have also to some extent given counte- 
nance to acts.of direct aggressiveness, as in the case of 
the Fenian invasion of Canada, the Phenix Park murders 
and the exploits of Dynamiters. These efforts, both to 
precipitate a pending quarrel into war and to originate 
trouble, have in no case been successful. They can be con- 
ciliated only by English justice to Ireland. 


ARBITRATION IN FRANCE. 

Frederick Passy, of Paris, writes as follows in a letter 
published in the last number of the Herald of Peace: 
‘Yesterday, the Chamber of Deputies, on my motion, 
adopted, without any opposition, a treaty of Arbitration 
with Holland. And as it had just listened to a report, in 
which the principle of Arbitration was very distinctly 
expounded, it has practically given its approval not only to 
the act of the treaty but also to the doctrine of Arbitra- 
tion. And, further, this is not a mere isolated circum- 
stance, for quite a number of encouraging indications, in 
the same direction, have recently been observable.” 
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HIRAM BINGHAM. | A QUESTION OF JURISDICTION. 


Rev. Hiram Bingham, one of the first missionary band Narvassa is a guano island in the Caribbean Sea, re- 
who went to the Sandwich Islands, 1819, was the first sorted to by Americans to work the guano deposits. A 
pastor of the Kauaiahao Church, Honolulu. The one! company in Maryland controls the enterprise, and Con- 
hundredth anniversary of Mr. Bingham’s birth was cele- gress more than thirty years ago passed an act for the pro- 
brated by that church Oct. 30, 1889. Hiram Bingham, tection of the Americans sv engaged. The laborers em- 
third, a lad of thirteen, unveiled a memorial tablet on ployed are negroes and there was a riot among them some 
which was the following inscription : months since in which some white men were killed. A 
United States cruiser aided in arresting seventeen negroes, 
'who were transported to Baltimore. Three have been 
‘sentenced to death, fourteen to imprisonment. What 
HIRAM BINGHAM | jurisdiction our courts have over the island of Narvassa, 

BORN IN BENNINGTON, VT., ‘is a question worth inquiring into. 


ocr. 30, 1789 — 
DIED IN NEW HAVEN, CT. =| | LORD SALISBURY, PRIME MINISTER OF 
NOV. 11, 1869 | | ENGLAND, 
econ acstctmceen | ‘In addressing a meeting of Electricians, threw out the 


— - suggestive idea that History might, with much more ad- 
‘‘This slab is placed here in grateful remembrance of a | vantage than hitherto, be written, not so exclusively from 
pioneer missionary by descendants of Hawaiians (aided a mere military or dynastic point of view, but rather in 
by his children)among whom he preached Christ for more | its special relation to great revolutionizing discoveries of 
than twenty years. He preached the first sermon ever | science, industry, and economy. Thus, instead of in- 
delivered in this city April 25, 1820, from ‘Fear not, for | dicating successive ages by the names of the principal 
behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy.’ | wars, or battles, which marked them, it would be far more 
‘‘Here he taught confiding kings, queens and chiefs, interesting and instructive to regard them as being the 
faced dangers and bore calumny from abroad; aided in| ages, respectively, of the School-men, the great Church 
reducing the language to writing, translated much of the | Architects, the Printing-Press, Steam, Gas, Photography, 
Bible, composed books, hymns, and tunes; here he bap- | Electricity, and such like discoveries, which have already 
tized a thousand converts, planted a church, planned this so powerfully modified the lives and interests of nations. 
edifice, and with his loving people on June 8, 1839, laid| Josiah Leeds in America, J. R. Green in England and 
this adjoining corner-stone, beneath which was placed a| before them Harriet Martineau on the Thirty Years Peace 
Hawaiian Bible, first published May 10, 1839. From) have begun in the way suggested. Their books should 
here amid loud wailings of hundreds of his flock he sailed | be read and studied, and their example followed by other 


Aug. 3, 1840, to revisit his native land, but never return- | historians. 
ing was not with them when on July 12, 1842, with joyful 
acclamations they dedicated this church 

‘*To Jehovah our God forever and ever.” 


THE SAMOA SETTLEMENT. 

The report of the meeting of the representatives of 
Germany, Great Britain and the United States, at Berlin, 
is pleasant reading. The American propositions were 
conceded to be fair and just and the final treaty embodied 
them. The treaty was constructed step by step: (1) 
Land titles; (2) The Supreme Court; (3) A municipal 
Government for Apia under foreign supervision; (4) 
Revenues; (5) Election of the King; (6) Prohibiting 
importation of intoxicating liquors; (7) Slavery. Count 
Bismarck was commended for the fairness and impartiality 
with which he presided. The London Times expresses 
agreeable surprise that the Berlin Conference agreed upon 
the two points,—Spirits and Slaves. 


SWITZERLAND’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


M. Louis Bouchounet has been elected President of the | 


Swiss Confederation. Berne has become the centre of 
the movement to improve various and important interna- 
tional and arbitral interests. The new President is a 
member of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters are in London and has been 
elected one of its Vice-Presidents. His influence for 


furthering concord among the nations will be pronounced 
and effective. 


| FRENCH OPINION OF DISARMAMENT. 
| 


Dr. E. de Pressensé has an interesting letter in the 
Christian World on disarmament by the European powers. 
He thinks the limit has been reached in military develop- 
ment; that any further attempt by the nations to outvie 
one another would result in snapping the cord. The in- 
dustry trade and agriculture of these peoples would not 
endure further taxation. By disarmament he means ‘‘not 
| the suppression of all the appliances of war, but a simul- 
taneous reduction in all countries upon bases agreed upon 
byacongress.” Butneither France nor Germany, he thinks, 
could take the initiative in this matter, though both these 
nations would welcome it. What a chance opens for 
England to win herself enduring honor and aid the op- 
pressed and struggling millions of Europe by proposing 
what would be welcome to all the powers—the reduction 
of the military establishment by at least one-half! 


THE AFRICAN QUESTION. 


London, Feb. 16, 1890. Senor Freitas, the new Portu- 
guese amba sador, had his first meeting with Lord Salis- 
bury to-day. Portugal proposes a commission of five to 
be appointed to fix the limitation of African territory, two 
delegates from England, two from Portugal, and one to 
be chosen by mutual consent. Lord Salisbury is anxious 
that this fifth delegate should be an American. Portugal 


prefers the fifth delegate should be French. 
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WINE IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The policy of the President and his household as to the 
offering of wine at official dinners has been defined. On 
a recent occasion four or five wine glasses were at every 
plate. This is the more to be regretted because some 
eminent Senators and their wives have felt free to dispense 
with liquors at their entertainments altogether. One of 
these ladies said: ‘‘I should consider it a personal insult 
if any one would offer liquors to my son, and I will not 
offer to other mothers’ sons what I am not willing should 
be offered to mine.””—Statesman. 

[Hon. John Wanamaker, Postmaster General, has 
given a public dinner without offering his guests intoxica- 
ting drinks.—-Ep. 


LOTTERY GAMBLING. 


Sixty years ago the lottery system seemed so firmly es- 
tablished in this country, and so widely prevalent, that it 
required much moral courage on the part of the statesmen 
and philanthropists of that day to attack so gigantic an 
evil. 

The report of a committee appointed by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania to investigate the subject, in 1831, states 
that there were 177 offices for the sale of lottery tickets in 
the City of Philadelphia alone: that the tickets were 
drawn on an average more than once a day: and that the 
system presented ‘‘an appalling picture of vice, crime and 
misery in every varied form.” 

The publicity given to the evils of lotteries about that 
time, led to their abolition in Pennsylvania and other 
States ; so that, latterly we believe, Louisiana has the bad 
pre-eminence of being the only State in the Union which 
still tolerates the system. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR OF 1892. 


Hon. E. A. Morse, M. C. of Massachusetts, oppesing 
a World’s Fair remarked in Congress as follows : 

‘‘Before spending the amount eventually involved in 
any of the measures, would it not be well to have a navy 
and coast defences to comport with the dignity of a nation 
of sixty millions of people? We read of an ancient king 
who invited his enemies to visit his capital and showed 
them his treasures and its defences, and later they came 
with arms and took them away and despoiled his city. 
Would it not be a humiliating spectacle to exhibit to these 
foreign visitors that with our present navy and coast 
defences a third-class European man-of-war could enter 
any of our harbors on the Atlantic or Pacific and demand 
and collect any ransom they chose?” He believed one of 
the first duties of the Fifty-first Congress was to wipe out 
this standing disgrace and humiliation to this great and 
powerful nation. 

We confess to a degree of surprise at the attitude of this 
respected gentleman whose business abilities are conspicu- 
ous, whose ‘‘industry” is peculiarly adapted to world-wide 
exhibition, whose prosperity turns on the preservation of 
peace and whose economical and Christian principles in- 
cline him ‘‘to substitute Arbitration for war every time.” 
A World’s Fair seems to us calculated to harmonize and 
unify America and to draw all the world towards us and 
towards common interests and peaceful commerce. 
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TYRANNY IN GERMANY. 


| 

| In Germany, no public meeting, on any question what- 
ever, may be held without the attendance and permission of 
the police; and the latter may at any moment break up 
| sucha meeting in the most arbitrary and despotic manner 
| and merely from their objection to any sentiment uttered 
/which may happen to differ from their opinions. It is 
almost incredible to Englishmen and Americans, when 
they learn the extent to which such an intelligent and 
highly educated nation as the Germans are treated by 
their Government and its police myrmidons, as if they 
were so many dogs to be kicked and driven at will. 

At Berlin, the military bureau is so vigorously repressive 
of individual freedom, that even most of the University 
Professors and Members of the Legislature have become 
as timorous as children in regard to any action, or utter- 
ances, which might be deemed unacceptable to the 
Government. The least intelligent and most subordinate 
of police officials have power to promptly repress the 
utterances, or meetings, of the foremost men in Germany, 
whenever, in their own view, the sentiments advocated 
are not in unison with the absolutism and militarism of 
Bismarck and the Emperor. 

But besides this direct suppression, there are various 
indirect ways of imposing silence, or discouraging free 
speech. For in Germany, the Government is an immense 
employer of labor. It owns the railways, and is also 
largely concerned in manufactures. Hence multitudes of 
people are dependent upon it for their daily occupation 
and support. The vast barracks scattered over the 
Empire, afford the army-authorities innumerable oppor- 
tunities of extending patronage and profitable advantages 
to subservient local friends, and of withholding these 
privileges from any persons, whether rich or poor, whose 
independent opinions may render them in the slightest 
degree obnoxious to the powers that be.—Herald of 
Peace. 


THE BRAZILIAN CALENDAR. 


Advices from Brazil say that the Provisional Govern- 
ment has ordered that the use of the calendar with saints’ 
names for each day be discontinued, and that Comte’s 
Positivist calendar be substituted therefor. 

This calendar substitutes the name of some eminent 
man for a saint’s name for each day, divides the year into 
thirteen months, and dedicates the months to Moses, 
Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, etc., substituting these for 
the names now in use. 

How much more simple and satisfactory it would be for 
Brazil and all other countries to adopié the Scriptural 
method of using the numerals to designate the days of the 
week and month as the Society of Friends has always 
done.— The Friend. 


Nothing shows the true lady more than her letters. As 
regards the writing itself, it should be as good as pos- 
sible. To write badly is discourteous, because it looks as 
if you thought any scrawl were good enough for your 
friend, no matter what trouble may be required to read 
it. Never write ‘‘Excuse haste and a bad pen.” No 
one should write to a friend in indecent haste, and pens 
are cheap to buy. Use strong grammatical English, few 
abbreviations, and make your meaning as clear as day- 
light.—Five Talents of Woman. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE ENGINEER'S WIFE. 


(Who thinks of the engineer on the railway train and our dependence 
upon his character for sobriety and devotion to duty? Some of this call- 
ing are pious, prayerful men. A lady visiting the home of an engineer's 
family was unspeakably moved by the account the wife gave of her anxi- 
eties and of her prayers and of her husband's reliance upon her interces- 
sions. Night after night she was accustomed to await the whistle of his 
train as it flew by her little cottage. Its meaning and use between them 
this young Christian has turned into verse—that truly extracts poetry out 
of the railway.—A. Cleveland Coxe.} 


The Night has led her sparkling stars 
Far up the evening sky ; 

Before me all the dewy fields 
In peaceful silence lie ; 

The gentle murmur of the stream 
Falls sweetly on the ear, 

And evening lamps begin to gleam 
In dwellings far and near ; 

Slowly the creeping, silvery mist 
Veileth the woods in white, 

Dear Lord, to Thee I lift my heart : 
Protect my Love to-night. 


For, as the sweet departing day 
Looks backward with a smile 
To tell us it will come again 
To gladden us awhile, 
From yonder busy railroad town, 
Where ceaselessly all day 
The noisy engines, up and down, 
- Ply their resistless way, 
At this calm moment, clad in strength 
And terrible in might, 
Flies forth the train my Dearest drives 
Along the track to-night. 


I hear the thundering sound afar, 
And through the darkness dim 

I strain mine eyes—perchance I may 
Catch one swift glimpse of him. 

And hark! the friendly engine shrieks 
Right loud and merrily! 

Through it my Love, my Dearest, speaks, 
Bidding “Good-night” to me. 

And as the cheery signal sounds, 
My anxious heart grows light. 

It speaks so clear: “Pray for me, dear, 
In my wild race to-night!” 


HE: 


“Pray for me, dear ; for all who drive 
The swiftly speeding train 

Need watchful eyes, courageous heart, 
A steady hand and brain. 

It is no light or common weight 
The engineer must bear ; 

Hundreds of lives the burden great 
Intrusted to his care! 

But knowing that my wife doth pray, 
I feel that all is right ; 

That God will guard me on my way 
Along the track to-night.” 


SHE: 


“As far amid the mighty hills 
The distant rumbling dies, 

From this dark earth I look above 
To yonder starry skies. 

While all is wrapped in gloom below 
All shines in brightness there, 

And He who dwells on high, I know, 
Will grant my earnest prayer. 

O Thou, to whom the dar deep 
Shines ever as the light, 

Whose Watchful Eye doth never sleep, 
Protect my Love to-night.” Phe Independent. 
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LETTER FROM REV. JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
Saint Antoony Park, Minn., Feb. 25, 1890. 


My Dear Brother: 

It is uncertain whether I shall ever write any thing 
again for your good paper. I am now in my 76th year, 
and though my health is some better than it was last fall, 
yet health and life are very uncertain to one of my years. 

The cause of Peace is still very dear to me, and will be 
I do not doubt, when I shall find myself far down into 
‘*the swelling of Jordan.” I am hopeful for the triumph 
of Arbitration, and yet have many, many fears. The 
world was never so well prepared for war as now; and the 
nations of Europe and our country are carefully cultivat- 
ing a military spirit and a love of military glory. The 
war spirits in our country, and they are ‘‘legion,” are de- 
termined to build a navy as large or larger than any 
nation in the world. 

I look with alarm upon the hoisting the American flag 
upon the houses of the common schoo!s in our Northern 
and Western States. I see with great sorrow that the 
speeches that are made on the occasion of raising the 
flags, are vain glories, and greatly tend to cultivate a war 
spirit among boys, and a love of military glory. And the 
next step will be to organize military companies among 
the boys in common schools for drill and vain and gaudy 
display, all of which is pagan and not Christian. 

Well, my dear brother, I am nearly through with my 
life on earth, and I am very sad and very thankful. I am 
very sad that I shall leave the world so full of sin, es- 
pecially of the sin of a war spirit, and a love of military 
reading and display. But I am very thankful that if, 
through the infinite love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, I shall find my eternal home in the heavenly world, 
[ shall see and hear nothing there about ‘*Coast defences,” 
‘Battle ships,” ‘‘Torpedoes,” ‘‘War flags,” **Military 
science,” ‘‘Military display,” nor that New York monthly 
magazine called The Century. 

Whether Peace in this world will triumph over War in 
all nations I cannot tell, but I know that the blessed 
Kingdom of Jesus, the King of suints and the Prince of 
Peace, will triumph gloriously in heaven to all eternity. 

Your friend now and forever, 
Joun HemMenway. 
—Christian Neighbor. 


CABINET OF THE RuopE IsLanp 
Historicat Society, Provipence, R.I. 
Feb. 21, 1890. 


Dear Sir — After reading the Apvocater, I have put it 
on file in this Library and it has served a good purpose. 
Your paper entitled “The New Sympathy of the Nations” 
is a most valuable document and has called forth some 
hearty responses after being caught up and read from this 
table. I have abiding faith in the progress and elevation 
of humanity by just measures as you are bringing for- 
ward. Amos Perry, Librarian. 


Letters have been received from William Thompson 
and his wife. They will spend two months at Ramallah, 
the Friends’ Mission, near Jerusalem. They are greatly 
encouraged by the progress of the work with which Eli 
and Sybil Jones and Timothy Hussey are identified. It 
is a peace fort among the contending sects of Syria. 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare ; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 


MEMBERS DECEASED. 


The following named Life Members of the American 
Peace Society have recently deceased. 


EtisHA Lorp, Abington, Ct., Sept. 22, 1889. 

Miss SARAH B. Canton Centre, Ct. 

Dea. WM. Elliott, Ct., 1888. 

WILLIAM PickeETT, Deming, Ind., March, 1890. 

Hon. C. W. GoppARD, Portiand, Me., March 10, 1889, 
Hon. I. WASHBURN, Portland, Me. 

Eui Jones, South China, Me., Jan., 1890. 

Hon. JACOB SLEEPER, Boston, 1889. 

Rev. D. D. TAPPAN, Topsfield, Jan. 15, 1890. 

BENJAMIN CHASE, Auburn, N. H. 

Rev. DANIEL SAWYER, Hopkinton, N. H. 

Mary Wuircaer, Shaker Village, N. H., Jan., 1890. 
STEPHEN H1GBEE, Ogdensburg; N. Y., 1889. 

Mrs. Nancy E. Brooks, Gloucester, Mass., March 18, 1890. 
Rev. GeoRGE W. THompsoN, Stratham, N. H., Dec. 30, 1889. 
Orson G. Stow, Plantville, Ct. 

Gero. J. ADAMS, Providence, R. I. 

Francis B, GILMAN, Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 12, 1889. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died in Gloucester, Mass., March 18, Mrs. Nancy 
Eames Brooks, aged 85 years, 10 months. 

The writer was for several years pastor of Mrs. Brooks 
at Rockport, four miles only from her more recent home. 
She removed to Gloucester in 1883 with her son Mr. 
Reuben Brooks, in whose family after the death of his 
father she always had a welcome and pleasant home. 
She was born in Wilmington in the house now occupied 
by her only surviving brother Lemuel Eames. She united 
with the Congregational Church in Wilmington, in 1823. 
at the age of nineteen. In youth she was a thorough 
scholar and became an acceptable teacher in Bradford. 
Mass., Bangor, Me., and Granville, Ohio. While in 
Bangor she became engaged to Rev. Harrison Allen then 
a member of the Theological Seminary. They were mar- 
ried at North Woburn, Mass., Sept. 29, 1829, and took 


their departure in the Boston stage for their mission field 
‘among the Choctaw nation at Elliot in Mississippi. 

| A nephew relates that there was much weeping and a long 
farewell; for, said the older people, ‘‘we will never see 
Nancy again!’ A long journey it was by stage and 
‘sailing vessel, via Mobile, but the young missionaries 
| were young and vigorous and enjoyed their trip and their 
work there which was terminated by Mr. Allen’s death, 
Aug. 19, 1831. But she took up the burden of life bravely 
as she was wont. She continued in the service of the 
American Board till 1835. 

In the year 1840, she was married to Reuben Brooks 
of Rockport, Mass., a picturesque village at the eastern 
extremity of Cape Ann: Her husband was a leading 
citizen and merchant and an influential and worthy mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church in that town till his 
death 1870. After his decease her home was with her 
son, whose children were loved as if they were ber own 
and when death invaded the household her heart bled like 
that of a mother bereaved. Mrs. Brooks’ only daugh- 
ter, Mary, died Dec. 4, 1864. After brief and touching 
funeral services at the house, March 20, conducted by Rev. 
R. P. Hibbard, her Gloucester pastor, the family accom- 
panied the remains to Rockport and met there for more 
public services. Her relatives from a distance and scores 
of Rockport friends thus saw her face last in the church 
she loved and for the erection and preservation of which 
she had been always ready to lead in making sacrifices. 

The Rockport pastor, Rev. A. F. Norcross, with whom 
as with all her pastors, she cherished a most intimate 
friendship, retaining her membersbip in his church, aiding 
in sustaining its worship, writing to its aged members 
and sending a Christian letter to its annual gatherings,— 
conducted the services, aided by Rev. Mr. Hibbard and 
Rev. R. B. Howard, a former pastor. The choir was 
the same that had often sung when the latter was pastor, 
Mrs. Brooks an attentive and sympathetic hearer, and 
her son the acceptable organist. It consisted of Andrew 
F. Clark, Thaddeus Giles, Mrs. Hannah D. Wetherbee and 
Mrs. Sophronia Low. ‘Asleep in Jesus” never sounded 
sweeter to the living than when sung to-day to the ‘dull, 
cold ear of death.” Mr. Norcross touched the key note 
to which all of this finished life had been attuned when 
he called her, ‘‘a mother in Israel.’’ To her each member 
of the church and even the pastor was as a beloved child, 
to be pitied and soothed in trouble, relieved in distress, 
ministered unto, conversed with, prayed for and cherished 
‘*as one whom his mother comforteth.” Mr. Hibbard dwelt 
upon the little we have done for those for whom we can 
now do no more — our dear aged friends who are as his 
own father pathetically said of himself, ‘‘once I was slowly 
tired and quickly rested, but now I am quickly tired and 
slow to rest.” Mr. Howard said that Mrs. Brooks kept 
her early missionary consecration and that it was which 
held her ever in love with Christ and so devoted to his 
church. If all women were as wise, prudent, sagacious, 
faithful and loving as she, the world would have little 
need of men in those avocations which that sex has 
chiefly monopolized. But she was as much a queen in 
Household duties and little 


the home as in the church. 
cares were not neglected. 
At a recent visit to her, she spoke of her first visit to 
Mrs. Dr. Rufus Anderson in Boston when about to start 
for the Southwest as a missionary. Her husband and 
the missionary secretary had been detained beyond the 


time set for dinner. 


Everything had been made ready 
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and their wives were waiting. Mrs. Anderson said, ‘‘it 
is a good time to pray.” The two then went apart and 
plead the promise to the ‘‘two agreed on earth as touch- 
ing anything they should ask,”’ till the gentlemen came. 
A niece remarked, “I always knew when visiting Aunt 
Brooks when the hands of the clock pointed to a certain 
hour that she would go away very quietly, I knew where 
and for what.” The command of Jesus, ‘-enter into thy 
closet,’’ was emphasized by her life-long habit. 

A former pastor, Rev. C. C. McIntyre, D.D., of Pitts- 
ford, Vt., testified as tv Mrs. Brooks in one of the letters 
of a long correspondence. ‘*You did me good and 
helped me as no other person has.” The writer, who 
succeeded Mr. McIntyre as her pastor, can sincerely bear 
similar testimony. Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., of New 
Britain, Ct., who preceded the two pastors mentioned, 
writes : 

**My remembrance of Mrs. Brooks goes back to more 
than twenty years ago, and covers a brief period of two 
years. I went to Rockport from the seminary, young and 
inexperienced, and found her there in the strength and 
maturity of a splendid Christian character, held in high 
esteem by the church and exercising a wide and beneficial 
influence. An intimate acquaintance of two years, during 
which she passed through great trial in the illness and 
death of her husband, deepened my regard for her in every 
way. I learned not only to admire her calm and reverent 
Christian spirit, but also toconfide in her practical wisdom 
and to depend upon her willing co-operation in all the 
different departments of our church work. Both my 
young wife and myself felt that she was our friend. Her 
home was a delightful place to us, from which we always 
went away encouraged and strengthened after rest. As 
I think of her now, looking back over these many years, 
she seems to me to have been a woman of unusual sym- 
metry of character. She was self-reliant and trustful, 
self-respecting and humble. Strength and beauty, wis- 
dom and love, were united in her, to a remarkable degree.” 

But the most touching and convincing testimony to her 
unforgetting ministries comes to us from the aged and oft 
forgotten saints whom with spoken or written word she 
sought to help on to heaven. Whoever else swerved, 
remitted effort, or grew cold towards church or pastor 
Mrs. Brooks never did. It was unsafe not to follow 
her advice, simply because it was uniformly wise. In 
personal presence and generousness, she always reminded 
the writer of Abigail, that ‘‘great’? woman who succored 
David in his distress. In giving, she reminded me of 
the widow whose mites Christ commended, for she gave 
up to the full extent of her means; and also of the wo- 
man with the alabaster box, for nothing was too precious 
for Christ. She saw Him and did for Him in bis min- 
isters and his flock. In the distribution of her charities 
she did not forget the cause of peace, but identified it in 
her sympathies with the great mission work to which she 
was as fully consecrated as if she had been able to carry 
out her life purpose to be a missionary. 


ELI JONES. 


Among the many venerated men who have been swept 
away by the pulmonary diseases so prevalent throughout 
the world during the winter, we were made sad to see that 
of one of our oldest members, Eli Jones. A notice of 


his life and that of his wife Sybil, who preceded him to 
the heavenly home, appeared: in a recent number of the 


Apvocate. It was written con amore, by one who 
esteemed him personally and even more highly “for his 
work’s sake.” He died at China, Me., his life-long home, 
Feb. 2, 1890, at the age of 83, universally respected, but 
specially beloved and honored by the New England meet- 
ing of Friends, at whose head he sat for many years. 
His last thoughts, which were mercifully unobscured or 
unconfused by his disease, turned to the Mission at Mt. 
Lebanon, Syria, of which he was in some sense the 
founder and father. 

Good-by, beloved brother, may the mantle of your 
strong sense, gentle wit and heavenly spirit fall upon 
more than one of us left behind! 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


Cardinal Manning, when asked by the editor of the 
Deutsche Revue what he thought of the German Emperor's 
invitation to the European powers to meet in a labor con- 
ference, replied : 

**] think this imperial act the wisest and worthiest that 
has proceeded from any sovereign of our times. The 
condition of the wage-earning people of every European 
country is a grave danger to every European State. The 
hours of labor, the employment of women and children, 
the scantiness of wages, the uncertainties of employment, 
the fierce competition fostered by modern political econ- 
omy, and the destruction of domestic life resulting from 
all these and other kindred causes, have rendered it im- 
possible for men to live a human life. How can a man 
who works fifteen or sixteen hours a day live the life of 
a father to his children? How can a woman who is 
absent from home all day long do the duties of a mother? 
Domestic life is impossible ; but on the domestic life of 
the people the whole political order of human society 
reposes. If the foundation be ruined, what will become 
of the superstructure? The Emperor William has, there- 
fore, shown himself to be a true and far-sighted states- 
man.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS A LABOR 
REFORMER. 


After all the conjectures as to the nature of the pure 
selfishness which inspired the Emperor of Germany to 
invite an international conference, the object of which 
should be the consideration of the complaints of working 
men, we are inclined to credit him with something 
which to the diplomatic mind seems inconceivable, viz., 
a sincere desire to improve the condition of his own sub- 
jects, who are day laborers, and a willingness that other 
nations should share whatever advantages may accrue 
therefrom. 

Inconsistent as this movement is with the military 
conscription of Germany and the existence of his idle 
and devouring army which drains the life-blood of the 
nation, is it not conceivable that the young Emperor, 
dazzled with the glory of recent wars, educated into the 
belief that the greatest army is the greatest blessing, has 
never noticed the inconsistency, not to say absurdity, 
of his position—to be at the same time a military chief 
and a friend of the poor! 

But let the conference be held by all means. Let labor 
make itself heard. It must then appear that industrious 
mechanics and farmers are made poor and kept poor by 
five years of virtually unpaid service in the army and by 
the consuming taxation consequent on insane militarism. 
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DR. HALE LECTURES ON AN INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNAL AT THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., lectured at the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union March 25, upon the 
High Court of America, and repeated substantially what 
he had said on the subject in a Thanksgiving Day address, 
published in the Apvocate. He thinks that one outcome 
of the International Congress of American States will be 
the initiation of a permanent tribunal, before which, in 
case of controversy between two citizens of different 
nations, or between a citizen of one nation and the Gov- 
ernment of another, a fair trial shall be given, and by 
which substantial justice shall be awarded. He thought 
that eventually the outcome would be that nations them- 
selves would submit their questions for consideration 
to such a tribunal, and said that if such a tribunal existed 
among the nations of America it would not be long before 
a similar body existed among the nations of Europe. 
And thus we should come to the high court of nations 
which had been sought for so earnestly and so long. 
This was the closing lecture of the season. 


TO BANISH WAR FROM AMERICA. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. R. FLINT IN PAN-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE MARCH 17. 


‘In an important, I might say the most important, 
field of conference, that of substituting arbitration for 
war as a means of adjusting international disputes, the 
honorable Delegates from the Argentine Republic and from 
the United States of Brazil, powerful and progressive 
nations, representing an advanced civilization, have not 
only taken the best course to insure the political indepenc.- 
ence of the Republics of America, but they have done more 
to establish the confidence which is at the basis of all com- 
merce, than would be accomplished by any other measure 
which could be proposed in this Conference. We welcome 
them as co-workers in that great cause which aims to 
banish war from all the Americas, and by America’s great 
example to discourage it throughout the world.” 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 

The following named persons, some of whom were 
already Life Members, have paid the annual membership 
fee ($2.00) or more for 1890-91. Some are new members ; 
others renew their annual subscription. 


Pror. N. BoarpMAN,D.D. ........ Chicago, Ill. 


Samumt, BUPPINGTON. .. Fall River, Mass. 


Plymouth, N. H. 

ow Boston, Mass. 
Baldwinsville, Mass. 


H O. Hoveuton ... 


Beatrice, Iowa. 
Bewsamin Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Geo. N. MARDEN ......... Colorado Col. 
Mrs. WOODBRIDGE ODLIN. .......... Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. ANDREWPEIRCE.......... Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Rev. DANIEL RICHARDS. .......2e-¢ Somerville, Mass. 
Phillips, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss M. E. THALHEIMER Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. JOHN WORCESTER . . Newtonville, Mass. 
Epwarp Woop New York, N. Y. 


RECEIPTS TO MARCH 25, 1890. 
MAINE. 


NEW 
Annual memberships, ° 6 00 
VERMONT. 
Annual membership . 2 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston, . * 5 00 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston, 20 00 
F. A. Smith by Rev. C. B. Smith, W. Medford, 20 00 
C. B. T., North Woburn, . 20 00 
Philip L. Moen, Worcester, 20 00 
Samuel Buffinton, Fall River, 5 00 
Congregational Church, Arlington, 10 00 
Mrs. Abbie L. Briggs, E dara 5 00 
Annual memberships, 46 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Joseph Peace Hazard, Peacedale, . - 2000 
Annual memberships, ‘ ‘ 4 00 
NEW YORK. 
Dr. G. R. Martine, Glens —_ ° . 5 00 
Cromwell Brooklyn, < 3 00 
. Kinnie, Ovid, 5 00 
Annual memberships, > 6 00 
Annual memberships, 4 00 
MARYLAND, 

J. H. Stickney, Baltimore, 8 00 
Annual membership, ‘ 2 00 
ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. Myron Phelps, Lewistown, . 20 00 
M. L. Worcester, Kingston, ° ‘ 1 00 
Annnal memberships, 4 00 
IOWA. 

A friend, Oskaloosa, . 6 00 
Annual memberships, ‘ 4 00 
MINNESOTA. 

Annual memberships, ° ° ‘ ‘ . 4 00 
COLORADO. 

David P. Howard, Esq., L. by R. H., 20 00 
Annual memberships, ‘ 4 00 
. | Periodicals and 47 03 
| Miscellaneous, . ° 30 58 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE (_THE LIGHT RUNNING. | 


b@™- A Peace Paper for Children in Sunday- 
School and the Family. 


Illustrated ... Four Pages Monthly. | 


Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 
BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! SEWING MACHINE 


INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE TOBACCO. 
Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
Send postal notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 


R. B. HOWARD, 


LADIES’ 


No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. FAVORITE. 
MEN WANTED! 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. PERFECT SATISFACTION 


Steady work the year round. LIBERAL PAY GUARANTEED NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE G ORANGE, MASS: 
WEEKLY. Outfits free. Write for terms and commence at once. SO =28 UNION SQU ARE, NX DO ALL AS, | 
ATWOOD & COMPANY, | a, 


Nurserymen, GENEVA, NY. THE NEW HOME S. M. Co., 
160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 
TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 


North Berwick, Maine. 


“HARD METAL” 
PLOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness. of onl of 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 

“T sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 
every man who bought one.”"—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


Hussey's Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


CENTENNIAL 
These Teeth and Irons sold 
are made of thin Separate when desired. 


of STEEL. Paper of 
aod given. 


Catalogue of Plows, Hi ai Hoes FREE, 
‘Address T. B. Hi Marrone and Moree Mocs FREE. 
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“Pig m For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
Sin. durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country: 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
Package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘*The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Ratland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows: 

Rose anp THorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A Tittev Matwwen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A Kwyor or Biue.—By Lottie E. Street. 

My Nett.—By Emily Weaver. 

How He Mape His Fortune. — By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 
Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday School 


They also issue the 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. 


A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 


libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


(ee A Sunpay-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Socrery. Sent postage paid, to any 
Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


Recitations. 


specimen copy. 
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